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Yet the locality of “ Ur of the Chal- 


THERE is no locality mentioned in the 
Bible which it is not worth while to at- 
tempt to identify. Often the identifica- 
tion of a locality assists greatly in un- 
derstanding not only the narrative, but 
the didactic parts of the Bible. Espe- 


cially is it important to identify the place, 


where, all things considered, the most 
remarkable event of ancient history 
occurred ; where God began to separate 
to himself a people to be, for thousands 
of years, distinct from, and yet an exam- 
ple and a blessing to, all the nations of 
the earth. 


dees,” where God called Abraham 
“alone, and blessed him and increased 
him,” making him the father not of the 
Jewish nation only, but of all who walk 
in the steps of his faith, seems not well 
settled among Christian writers. 

The Bible clearly represents it as in 
Mesopotamia; that is, between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, and on the 
farther side of Haran from Judea. 
Josh. xxiv. 2; Acts vii. 2-4; Gen. xi. 31. 

The writer of the Epistle to the He- 
brews (xi. 8) expressly says that Abra- 
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ham knew not, when he left Ur, whither 
he was going. But ought we not to 
understand the passage (Gen. xi. 31), 
“They went forth from Ur TO GO into 
the land of Canaan” as intimating that, 
although they knew not their destina- 
tion, they were so guided by Him who did 
know as to take the right course, — the 
very same they would have taken if God 
had at first informed them of the locality 
of their future inheritance? In the ab- 
sence of any direct undeniable evidence 
to the contrary, this seems to the writer 
the fairest interpretation. 

It is not necessary that we should 
understand “Ur of the Chaldees” as 
the name of Abraham’s home at the 
time when God first called him out of 
it; but it is unquestionably necessary 
that we should understand that it had 
become the common name of the place 
when Moses wrote the Book of Genesis, 
which was more than four hundred years 
later. 

Amraphel, King of Shinar, a country 
_of Southern Mesopotamia, including 
within its limits the site of that subse- 
quently famous city, Babylon, is men- 
tioned by Moses (Gen. xiv.) in connec- 
tion with Chedorlaomer, King of Elam, a 
country east of Shinar. It is perfectly 
plain, then, that, at the time Moses wrote 
Genesis, neither of those kingdoms was 
denominated ‘“‘ Chaldza,” nor the inhab- 
itants ‘“ Chaldees ;” for if they had been, 
and Moses had meant by “ Urof the Chal- 
dees,” or “the land of the Chaldees,”’ 
in the eleventh chapter, simply the land 
of Shinar, it is incredible that he should 
designate it by another name than that 
he has made use of in the second verse 
of the same chapter, as well as in the 
first and ninth verses of the fourteenth 
chapter. This alone might well be con- 
sidered a sufficient reason for doubting, 
at least, the conjecture of some, that 
Warka, below Babylon, in the “land of 
Shinar,” and of others, that Mugheir, 
still farther south, is the site of Ur. 


Neither of these places was in the pos- 
session of the Chaldees, nor called the 
land of the Chaldees, when Moses wrote, 
although both were in their possession 
seven hundred years later, when Isaiah 
wrote. Mugheir, too, is entirely out of 
the question, for another sufficient rea- 
son, — that it is not now, and never was, 
in Mesopotamia. 

For still another reason, also, neither 
of these two places can be the probable 
site of Ur. They are between three 
and four hundred miles south-east of 
Haran, and no nearer to it than to the 
land of Canaan. Of the identity of the 
modern Haran, twenty miles south of 
Oorfa, there is no dispute. How, then, 
can we believe that God should have led 
Abraham so roundabout and tedious a 
journey as that from Warka, or Mugheir, 
by way of Haran, to Canaan, unless we 
are shown as good a reason for it as the 
Bible gives for his leading the Israelites 


a roundabout way from Egypt to the 


same land? 

We can not admit, as has been sug- 
gested, the weakness of Abraham’s faith 
in God, and his fear of those kings at 
that time engaged in war with the chief- 
tains of Southern Palestine, to have been 
such a reason. For we remember, that, 
afterwards, he did not fear, with only his 
own household servants, to attack those 
same kings when at the hight of their 
success, and flushed with victory ; and 
that, strong in the Lord, he was able to 
smite them, and chase them, as the dry 
stubble is chased by the whirlwind, even 
“to Hobah, on the left of Damascus,” 
and to wrest from them their captives 
and their plunder. 

But who were the Chaldees? and what 
was their origin ? 

To this question it may be answered, 
that every well-authenticated fact of pro- 
fane as weil as sacred history is consist- 
ent with the supposition that they were 
the descendants of Chesed, son of Na- 
hor, Abraham’s brother (Gen. xxii. 22) ; 
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and that the “land of the Chaldees,” 
at the time Moses wrote, was the coun- 
try to the northward of Haran, including 
what is now called Oorfa. 

The word “ Chaldees,” or “ Chalde- 
ans,’ in our English Bible, is, in every in- 
stance, the translation of the Hebrew 
word “ Chasdim,” which is the plural of 
Chesed. The names of many other na- 
tions or tribes mentioned in the Bible 
were similarly derived from the names of 
one of their ancestors. For instance, 
Hebrews from Eber, Canaanite from Ca- 
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probable in the hypothesis that he may 
have had a son named Ur, and that a 
city was afterward called by his name, 
as Haran was from Terah’s son, and 
Serug, twenty miles west, from his grand- 
father. It is perfectly credible, also, 
that, in the four hundred years between 
the birth of Chesed and the time when 
Moses designated the locality as “Ur 
of the Chaldees,” his descendants should 
have become very numerous and power- 
ful, and been known, even in the land 
of the Canaanites, as the Chasdim or 
Chaldees, even as the descendants of 
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naan, Elamites from Elam, Assyrian from 
Ashur, and Sidonites, Hittites, Ishmael- 
ites, and Edomites, from Sidon, Heth, 
Ishmael and Edom. So, also, those 
plurals in Gen. x. 13, 14. 

Chesed was born in Haran, nearly at 
the same time that Isaac was born in 
the south of Palestine ; and very prob- 
ably may have settled sixty or seventy 
miles to the north of Haran, perhaps © 
even north of the Taurus. We are 
nowhere informed of ‘the names of Che- 
sed’s children ; but there is nothing im- 


Mugheir 
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Jacob or Israel, who was a generation 
later than Chesed, had become known 
in remoter regions as’ Israelites. Nor 
is it any more incredible, that during 
the seven hundred and fifty years be- 
tween Moses and the time when Baby- 
lon began to be spoken of as “in the 
land of the Chaldeans,” and the “ glory 
of the kingdoms, the beauty of the 
Chaldees’ excellency ” (Isa. xiii. 19), these 
same Chasdim should have become nu- 
merous and strong enough to overrun 
and possess the whole of Mesopotamia, 
and establish in its southern part a 
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kingdom already founded for them (Isa. 
xxiii. 13), which should be able to break 
in pieces and subdue all other king- 
doms. 

If asked, then, why I believe that “ Ur 
of the Chaldees ” was on or near the site 
of Oorfa, I answer briefly, — 

1. Because of the origin of the Chal- 
dees from Chesed, son of Nahor. 

2. Because of the indisputable iden- 
tity of the modern and ancient Haran, 
and the facts that the Bible makes Ur 
to have been in Mesopotamia, and Ha- 
ran between it and Canaan. 

3. Because of the vicinity of the ruins 
of an ancient city twenty-five miles 
south-west of Oorfa, still bearing the 
name of Abraham’s great-grandfather, 
Serug. 

4. Because of the traditions of all 
races and sects of the present inhabit- 
ants of that land, as wellas the universal 
belief of Jews, Moslems, and Christians 
in all parts of the East. 

5. Because no other locality which 
has been suggested is consistent with 
the known facts of sacred and profane 
history.* 

Oorfa has been, since June, 1857, a 
missionary station of the American 
Board, and the residence of the writer, 
in whose charge it has been. It is sit- 
uated in Mesopotamia, in latitude about 
37° N., and longitude about 37° E. It 
is some three hundred miles north-east 


* It has been objected that Oorfa is too near Haran 
to justify the use of the following language : — ‘‘ Get 
thee out of thy countty. . . Then came he out of the 
Jand of the Chaldzans, and dwelt in Charran (Ha- 

* ran)” Acts vii. 3,4. But if the objector understands 
by “land of the Chaldzans”’ the territory which was 
theirs in the most flourishing period of their empire, 
he does not diminish the difficulty, for Haran was 
zn, and not vu of, the bounds of the Chaldzan em- 
pire after it had extended to the southern extremity of 
Mesopotamia. 

The explanation of the apparent difficulty arising 
from the nearness of Haran to Oorfa must be in the 
fact, that the land of the Chaldees, though including 
Ur or Oorfa, had not, at the time Moses wrote, ex- 
tended so far to the south as Haran. Though Che- 
sed, born in Haran, was the father of the Chaldees, he 
had probably settled far to the north of Haran, per- 
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from Damascus, and about two hundred 
east from Alexandretta on the Mediter- 
ranean. The population of the city is said 
to be fifty thousand, of whom one-fourth 
are nominal Christians (including a few 
hundred Jews); the others being Mos- 
lems. 

The city is built partly upon the plain, 
which spreads out to the south-east as 
far as the eye can reach, and partly 
upon the slope of a hill, which, rising 
gradually from the east, has an abrupt 
and rocky descent on the west, where 
you look down from the wall into a nar- 
row valley, which separates it from Mt. 
Osrhoe. This valley is terminated ab- 
ruptly at the south end by a spur of the 
mountain, which shoots out eastward 
about one-fourth of a mile, and is 
crowned by an ancient citadel. This 
citadel forms the south-west corner of 
the city. Itis some nine hundred feet 
long from east to west, and three hun- 
dred wide. About one-third of its length 
projects beyond the line of the western 
wall of the city, and, except that portion 
of the north side of it which is within 
the city, is surrounded by a moat twenty 
feet wide, and thirty deep, cut in the 
solid rock. 

If you approach Oorfa from the west, 
you will reach the summit of Mt. Osrhoe 
a mile and a half from the city, where a 
deep cut in the hard rock marks the 
ancient chariot-road. The descent to 


haps even in the bounds of Armenia proper ; and his 
descendants, as they increased in numbers, had natu- 
rally extended themselves southward, until the south- 
ern limit of their territory had, at the time of Moses, 
come to be between Oorfa and Haran. So, Stephen, - 
referring. to Moses, could properly say, that Abraham 
“came out of the land of the Chaldees, and dwelt in 
Haran.”’ It has often been so since, that Oorfa was un- 
der one king, and Haran under another, the dividing 
line being about half way between the two. See Bayer’s 
History of Osrhoene and Edessa, pp. 252 and 320. 

The word used by Moses in the last clause of Gen. 
xi. 31. (“and they came unto Haran’’) is an entirely 
different one from that translated ‘“‘ went forth”? and 
“to go” in the former part of the same verse. It is 
rightly translated “‘came ” and éxdicates that the mo- 
tion from Ur to Haran was towards, and not Srom 
the standpoint of the writer. 
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the valley has, within two years, become 
quite practicable, since, by order of the 
sultan, the old road has been rebuilt. 
You will notice, as you first come in 
sight of the valley, on your left, and at 
a considerable distance north of the 
road, and extending entirely across the 
valley, a wall twelve or fifteen feet in 
hight, and of equal thickness. The size 
of the stones which compose it is a 
sufficient evidence that the wall was not 
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built by the race which now rules over 
Mesopotamia. 

If you follow with your eye the direc- 
tion of the wall eastward, you will see 
at its further extremity the commence- 
ment of a deep gulf or channel, which 
continues on to the east and south-east, 
parallel to the northern wall of the city, 
and is spanned by two lofty bridges. 

You will at once perceive that the 
channel is artificial, and was evidently 
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cut to carry off to the eastward, upon 
the plain, the water of a small stream, 
which, before it was turned off by the 
dam just mentioned, naturally flowed 
down the valley to the citadel, and thence 
through the city. This stream was 
called in Syriac Daisan, or the leaper, 
because of its overflowing its banks fre- 
quently during the winter rains. 

The dam was built by the Emperor 


Justinian, and the channel cut at the 
same time, after the south-eastern por- 
tion of the city had been for the fourth 
time inundated by the overflowing of the 
Daisan. It has thus an antiquity of 
more than thirteen hundred years. 

If you turn to the right as soon as you 
reach the valley, and follow the road 
through the vineyards southward, you 
will pass between the summer-house 
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and garden of Sacob Effendi on the left, 
and the monastery of Saint Ephrem on 
the right. Until you have passed those 
buildings, nothing of the city will be 
visible but the wall on the crest of the 
hill. Beneath the wall, the rocks are 
full of caves inhabited during the winter 
months by a kind of gypsy race, who 
pass the summerintents. Before reach- 
ing the gate at the south-west corner, 
you will notice in the wall, a little way 
north of the present gate, two large old 
gateways, which have been walled up, 
indicating, that, some time in past ages, 
kings have passed through those gates ; 
and for that reason common men must 
for ever after be debarred from entering 
there. 

On entering the city by the gate just 
mentioned, you will notice, high above, 
on your right, the walls of the citadel, 
and two tall Corinthian columns, proba- 
bly erected to sustain a votive offering, 
a thousand, or, more likely, near two 
thousand, years ago. The last general 
rebuilding of the castle was about A.D. 
529, by Justinian. 

On your left, twenty feet below the 
road, is a garden of old and large mul- 
berry-trees, and a small pond of clear 
water. Taking the first street or lane 
on the left, just opposite the east end of 
the castle, and passing northward under 
the shade of gardens on either side, you 
come to a little bridge, four or five rods 
after passing the pond just mentioned. 
If you station yourself upon this, facing 
the west, you will have immediately be- 
fore you, extending from the bridge to 
the wall of the city, a small pond, some 
fifteen rods long by two wide, and four 
feet deep. This is called the Pool of 
Abraham. It is full of fishes, which, 
being considered holy, are never allowed 
to be taken; and being frequently fed 
by visitors, as a meritorious act, have 
become so tame that they will eat from 
your hand. 

On the north side of this pool is what 
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is called the Mosque of Abraham, said 
by some to have been originally the 
most beautiful in its proportions of any 
in Turkey. There is within it a cele- 
brated Moslem school. 

On the south side of the pool, and 
farther to the west, is a square tower. 
This is what is left of a Christian church 
of the second century, which was de- 
stroyed by an inundation of the Dai- 
san, in which it is related that two thou- 
sand men perished. 

The accompanying engraving gives a 
good idea of the tower last mentioned. 
The stork’s nest on one corner of it is 
not due to the fancy of the artist, but 
belongs there, keeping its place from 
year to year. 

Should you be curious to inquire of 
some old Moslem whom you might find 
there, why this pool was called by the 
name of Abraham, he will, if inclined to 
be communicative, tell you the following 
story, which was once told the writer in 
answer to his inquiry : — 

“Some thousands of years ago, long 
before Mohammed, and even before 
Moses, in the days when the heathen 
Nimrod ruled over all Mesopotamia, 
there lived, a few rods to the east of this 
spot, a man named Terah, himself an 
idolater, like the king and all the people. 
His trade_was the manufacture of idols 
of various kinds and sizes. This Terah 
had, among other sons, one called Ibra- 
him, who, until after he became a man, 
was a worshiper of the sun, moon, and 
stars, and idols representing them, even 
as all around him were. 

“ After a time, however, it pleased 
God to convince Ibrahim that neither 
the stars, the moon, nor the sun are proper 
objects of worship, but only He who 
made them all. Being himself con- 
vinced, he determined to convince his 
neighbors and friends of the folly of 
idolatry. So one night, when all in the 
house were asleep, he entered his fa- 
ther’s shop, and with an ax broke in 
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pieces all the idols he found there, ex- 
cept the largest one of all; and went 
out, leaving his ax by the side of the 
remaining idol. When his father Terah, 
coming to his work in the morning, saw 
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upon they cast her also into the fire. 
But God caused a cool wind to blow 
around them, that they should not be 
burned. And he sent an angel, who 
plucked them out of the fire, and cast 
them down into this valley. And 
from the place where Ibrahim first 
touched the ground, this fountain 
began to bubble up from the dry 
ground ; and from the place where 


the maiden fell, another smaller 


TOWER OF AN ANCIENT CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


what a condition his idols were in, he 
was filled with amazement and grief, 
and, calling his neighbors, inquired of 
them if they knew how this had hap- 
pened. One of them answered, ‘I heard 
your son Ibrahim speaking contemptu- 
ously of idols. No doubt he has done 
it’ So they called him, and inquired of 
him, ‘Hast thou done this mischief, O 
Ibrahim?’ He answered, ‘ No: the big- 
gest of themselves has done it. See, 
the axis by him. If you doubt it, ask 
him.’ And they replied, ‘Thou know- 
est that these can not speak!’ Then 
Ibrahim turned upon them, and _ said, 
‘Do ye then, indeed, worship these im- 
ages which can neither hear nor speak, 
which can not profit you, neither hurt 
you? Fie on you!’ 

“ But they were filled with wrath; and 
the king commanded, ‘Let a pile of 
wood be built on the citadel, and let him 
be burned upon it.’ 

“ And, when he was thrown upon the 
fire, his betrothed Zilha came to comfort 
_ him and to sympathize with him. Where- 


fountain burst forth. And so the 
one is called Ibrahim Halil,‘ Abra- 
ham the Friend,’ and the other, Ain 
Zilha, ‘The Fountain of Sarah.’” 
_ The tower referred to above has 
i been in possession of the Moslems 
- most of the time since the city was 
- taken by the Saracens, A.D. 1143. 
But it is asserted that a serpent 
- which has taken up its residence 
within it effectually prevents its 
being entered by any muezzin, and 
hence it has not been profaned 
by Moslem worship. 

A few rods to the east of these pools 
or fountains is a building having only 
one entrance from the street on the north 
of it, and this not more than four feet 
high; so that whoever enters it is 
obliged, willingly or unwillingly, to make 
an obeisance. This is called Mevlud Ib- 
rahim ; or “ The Birthplace of Abraham.” 
It is at the foot of the hill on which the 
castle is built, but eastward from the 
castle, and where the side of the hill is 
a bare perpendicular rock thirty feet 
high. 

In the inclosure at the foot of the rock 
is a Moslem praying-place, a room or 
two, an arbor over the running water 
which comes from Sarah’s Fountain, a 
number of tombs of eminent Moslem 
saints, and a cave in the rock. This 
cave is closed by a door, above which is 
an inscription signifying that here Abra- 
ham, the friend of God, was born; and 
the keeper allows no one to enter the 
sacred inclosure. The whole building 
and grounds inclosed are considered so 
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sacred, because of its being the birth- 
place of Abraham, that, as I have been 
told, it would be considered a great sin 
for the government to violate its sanctity 
by forcibly removing from it any crimi- 
nal who had succeeded in entering the 
refuge. 

So much for the Abrahamic traditions. 

Besides the traditions of Abraham, 
there is a tradition of Job, which is gen- 
erally received among the Arabs and 
Moslems of Oorfa and vicinity. The 
traditionis, that Job was born, and passed 
through his great trials, in the immediate 
vicinity of Oorfa ; that region, from Ha- 
ran northward, being the land where Uz 
settled. 

On the 28th of March, if one goes 
out of the city of Oorfa by the Haran 
gate, to the south, he will find thousands 
of people, men and women, young and 
old, Moslems, Jews, and Christians, from 
morning until night, thronging the way 
to or from the shrine of Job, which is 
about a mile from the gate. All are 
dressed in their best, to do honor to the 
occasion; and all sects, for that day, at 
least, forgetting their differences and 
enmities, seem on as good terms with 
each other as. the various schools of 
different denominations in this country, 
at a Union Fourth-of-July Sabbath- 
school celebration. 


If you inquire the occasion for so ob- ” 


serving the day, you will be told that it 
is in commemoration of the birth-day of 
the patriarch Job. The belief is, that 
Job, in the depth of his affliction, sat 
down, and his three friends with him 
(Job ii. 8-13), at a certain place now 
marked by a cave having a door, and a 
descent of two or three steps. It is not 
a natural cave. The ground, when Job 
and his friends sat down there, was 
smooth as the plain on all sides of it. 
The excavation has been gradually made 
by the great number of visitors, who 
have carried away, each a little of the 
sacred soil, in the hope of some virtue 
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to be derived from it, for their own re- 
covery or protection, or the recovery of 
some sick friend to whom they carry it. 
It has even been made an article of 
merchandise. The former owner of my 
house in Oorfa, then an Armenian, 
though afterwards professedly a Prot- 
estant, had made a trade of carrying 
earth from that place in sacks, on the 
backs of mules and asses, as far as Erz- 
room, several hundred miles, and selling 
it to rich believers in its virtue, who 
were willing to pay a remunerative price 
for it. I have myself seen Arabs from 
the desert, on their way to the city, stop 
and reverently pray before the sacred 
place, in memory of the holy man who 
once suffered there. Near by the cave, on 
the east, is a small stone building, con- 
taining a well, with which is associated 
another tradition concerning a picture 
of our Saviour, supposed to have been 
dropped there; but, for Moslems and 
Jews, the only tradition of any interest 
connected with the place is the one I 
have mentioned. All Christian sects of 
the East generally give full credit to 
both traditions. 

Traditions are not often entirely ficti- 
tious. They generally have some foun- 
dation or element of truth in them, to 
which the fictions have been afterwards 
added. The foundation of the current 
traditions in regard to Job seems to me 
to be, that “ Ur of the Chaldees,” in 
other words, Oorfa, was actually in the 
land of Uz; and that the incidents re- 
lated in the Book of Job did actually 
occur somewhere in the vicinity of Oorfa. 

The indulgence of the reader is there- 
fore solicited to the following hypotheti- 
cal statements in this connection. They 
must, of course, be compared with the 
statements of the Bible, and be consid- 
ered more or less probable according to 
their consistency or inconsistency with 
those tests. 

1. The “land of Uz” was so called 
from Uz, son of Aram and grandson of 
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Shem ; andis the same which is in other 
places called “Padan Aram,” or the 
Plain of Aram. — Gen. x. 23, xxv. 20, 
XXVIll. 2. 

2. Job was a descendant of Nahor, 
Abraham’s elder brother, probably in 
the line of Uz, his first-born.— Gen. xxii. 


* 20. 


3. Elihu was also a descendant of 
Nahor, but from his second son Buz. 
— Job xxxii. 2; Gen. xxii. 21. 
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4. Eliphaz was a descendant of Te- 
man, son of Esau; and of the fifth gen- 
eration from Abrabam.— Jobii. 11; Gen. 
KV Ie 

5. Bildad was a descendant of Shuah, 
one of Abraham’s sons by Keturah ; 
and also of the fifth generation from 
Abraham. — Gen. xxv. 2. 

6. Elihu and Job were both in the 
sixth generation from Nahor, and lived, 
both of them, in Padan Aram, or Uz; 
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though Job was much the eldest and 
greatest, being from the oldest branch 
of Nahor’s family. 

7. Job was thus, reckoning by gen- 
erations, the same remove from Terah 
that Moses was, though probably much 
older; for Nahor’s family was much in 
advance of Abraham’s. 

8. Moses got the story of Job from 
Eliphaz or Bildad, after their return 
from their visit of condolence ; and wrote 
it out while in the land of Midian, ex- 
cept the last verses, which were subse- 
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(Page 330.) 
quently appended by Joshua, or some 
other one. 

All the incidents of the narrative, such 
as the kind and amount of Job’s riches 
(being not only camels and sheep, but a 
vast number of oxen used for plow- 
ing); the climate, heat, wind, cold, and 
snow ; scareity of fuel; vicinity of iron, 
silver, copper, and gold mines ; neigh- 
borhood of Chaldeans and Sabzans ; 
the wild animals alluded to; overflow- 
ings of rivers; and other incidents 
spoken of, — are alt consistent with the 
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above hypotheses, and are not consist- 
ent with the supposition that the land 
of Uz was in Arabia, or _Idumea. 


Passing over a period of twelve hun- 
dred years, without any mention, we 
come to the rebuilding of this most an- 
cient city, by Seleucus Nicator, three 
hundred years before Christ. At that 
time, together with Greek soldiers, re- 
mains of Alexander’s Eastern expedi- 
tions, many Jews were colonized there ; 
and the name of the city was changed 
to Edessa, after a city of the same name 
in Macedonia. 

Subsequently, it became the capital of 
the small but flourishing kingdom of 
Osrhoene, which, commencing thirty-six 
years before Christ, continued three 
hundred and fifty-two years. 

The kings and people were, at the 
commencement, worshipers of the sun, 
moon, and other heavenly bodies, as is 
evident from their coins, upon which, 
on the tiaras of the kings, figures of the 
moon and stars are seen. 


COIN OF EDESSA, 


The Roman emperor Julian also says, 
in his writings, of Edessa, “It is a city 
whose inhabitants, from the most ancient 
times, are worshipers of the sun and 
moon.” 

There was at Edessa a most cele- 
brated temple of the sun, where Mercury 
and Mars also were worshiped, and 
which was filled with statues of great 
value as works of art. This was standing 
as late as A.D. 382; for, by a law of that 
date, Theodosius, the Roman emperor, 
commanded that the offering of sacrifices 
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in it should be interdicted, although he 
wished that it should still be kept open 
to those who desired only to visit the 
works of art it contained. Shortly after, 
however, finding that idol-worship could 
in no other way be prevented, he ordered 
it to be thrown down. Concerning this 
temple, as it is supposed, the orator 
Libanius, in his oration, “‘ Pro Templis,” 
thus speaks : — 

“There were those who were accus- 
tomed to dispute among themselves 
which was most magnificent, this tem- 
ple, which now is no more, or that of 
Serapis, to which may no such calamity 
evercome! But this,so great and mag- 
nificent a temple (I will say nothing 
concerning its tower of incredible hight, 
or the innumerable dedicated statues of 
iron which it contained), has fallen; and 
the statues, deprived of the light, are 
covered with the ruins. 

“Tt is a grief to those who see [its pres- 
ent state], a joy to those who (perhaps 
because they have neither eyes nor ears) 
have never seen or heard of it.” 

What is now called the “red tower,” 
is probably a part of that celebrated 
temple. 

Of the twenty-eight kings, who, with 
the title of Abgar or Agbar, ruled over 
the kingdom, Abgar Uchema, the four- 
teenth in succession, was the first who 
became a Christian ; and he is most fa- 
mous in history. 

He began to rule A.D. 8, and ruled 
thirty-seven years. Being just between 
the great empires of Rome and Persia, 
though not a subject of either, he some- 
times took part with one, and sometimes 
with the other; but was generally con- 
sidered friendly to the Romans. 

According to the celebrated Armenian 
historian, Moses of .Khorene, whose 
narrative agrees with that of Eusebius, 
this Abgar, about the year 31, being at 
that time an idolater, like most of his 
subjects, went with a small army to Per- 
sia, in order to mediate in a difficulty 
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which had occurred among his relatives 
of the royal family of that country in 
regard to the succession to’the throne. 
In this business he was successful, and, 
in due time, returned to Edessa; but he 
had, unfortunately, contracted, during his 
sojourn in Persia, a dangerous disease, 
the black leprosy, which no skill of his 
physicians was able to cure. 

Not long after his return, he learned 
that it had been maliciously represented 
to the Roman emperor that the object 
of his recent visit to Persia was the for- 
mation of an alliance with the Persians 
against the Romans, 

Feeling the importance of correcting 
that wrong impression, and maintaining 
friendly relations with the Romans, he 
sent two of his principal officers and a 
confidential servant, as envoys to the 
nearest Roman magistrate of high rank 
at Eleutheropolis in Syria, to inform him, 
and, through him, the emperor, of the 
real object and result of his visit. 

While there, they heard much of the 
wonderful sayings and miracles of Jesus ; 
and, when they had successfully per- 
formed their mission, they determined, 
before returning home, to visit Jerusa- 
lem, and, if possible, themselves see and 
hear Jesus. Accordingly, they went to 
Jerusalem ; and it is represented by the 
celebrated historians just mentioned, 
and commonly believed by intelligent 
Armenians, that those persons men- 
tioned in John xii. 20-23, as “certain 
Greeks.” who wished to see Jesus, were 
those very envoys, who were called 
Greeks because they were Gentiles, and 
because, like many in Edessa, they com- 
monly spoke the Greek language. 

On their return to the king, they re- 
lated to him what they had seen and 
heard of Jesus. 

He listened with the liveliest interest 
and astonishment to their account of 
the miracles of our Lord, and openly de- 
clared his conviction in respect to the 
person of Jesus, saying, “‘ These wonder- 
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ful deeds are not of man, but of God. 
There is no one among men able to 
raise the dead. God alone has_ that 
power.” Immediately he began to show 
the reality of his conviction by his ac- 
tions. Being then a severe sufferer in 
every joint of his body from his disease, 
he determined to apply to Jesus by let- 
ter ; and accordingly sent his confiden- 
tial servant Anan, with the following 
letter, a copy of which was deposited, 
according to custom, in the royal ar- 
chives at Edessa, where Eusebius tes- 
tifies that he saw it, together with the 
answer, about three hundred years after. 

The following is a literal translation 
from Eusebius : — 

“ Abgar, ruler of Edessa, to Jesus the 
good Saviour, who has appeared in the 
land of Jerusalem. Greeting. 

“I have heard concerning your cures 
of diseases without medicines of any 
kind. For, as the report is, you restore 
sight to the blind, make the lame to 
walk, cleanse the lepers, cast out impure 
spirits and devils, heal those who have 
been afflicted with long-continued dis- 
eases, and raise the dead to life. And, 
when I heard all these things concern- 
ing you, I was compelled to one or the 
other of these two conclusions: either 
you must be God himself descended 
from heaven, or, at least, a son of God, 
to be able to do such things. For this 
reason, therefore, I write to you, and en- 
treat you to visit me, andcure me of the 
disease with which I am afflicted. For 
I have understood, also, that the Jews 
persecute you, and have planned to affect 
you with some greater evil. I havea city, 
small indeed, but honorable, and which 
will accommodate both you and me.” 

To this the following answer was 
returned through the messenger, by the 
hand of Thomas : — 

“ Blessed art thou, O Abgar! who, not 
having seen me, hast believed. For it 
is written concerning me, ‘Those who 
see shall not believe, that those who 
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have not seen may believe and live.’ 
But concerning that which you have 
written me, that I should go to you, it 
is necessary that I should here, in this 
place, fulfill all that for which I was sent. 
And, after I shall have fulfilled all, I 
must be taken up to Him who sent me. 
When, however, I shall have ascended 
up, I will send to you one of my disci- 
ples, who shall cure your disease, and 
give life to you and yours.” 

It is the commonly-received tradition 
at Oorfa, which is also in accordance 
with Moses of Khorene, Eusebius, and 
other historians, that, after the ascension 
of our Lord, the apostle Thomas, as he 
had been previously commanded, sent 
Thaddeus, one of the seventy, not of 
the twelve, to the city of Abgar, to heal 
him, and preach the gospel. Thaddeus, 
on arriving at Edessa, did not go direct- 
ly to the king, but turned into the house 
of Tobias, a wealthy and devout Jew. 
There he began to heal the sick; and his 
fame soon spread abroad, and reached 
the ears of the king, who immediately 
sent for him. When Thaddeus came 
into the royal presence, the king, rising 
up, treated him with such profound re- 
spect as to astonish the courtiers, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Art thou indeed that disciple 
of the blessed Jesus whom he promised 
to send to me? And canst thou heal 
my disease ?” — “ Yes,” said Thaddeus. 
“Tf thou believest in Jesus Christ the Son 
of God, the desires of thine heart shall 
be granted.” — “ I have already believed 
in Jesus, and in his Father,” said Abgar; 
“therefore I wished to go, at the head of 
my troops, and exterminate the Jews 
who crucified Jesus, had I not been pre- 
vented by the power of the Romans.” 

“Thaddeus then put his hands on the 
king, and healed him. Afterwards, by 
royal command, the people were called 
together, and Thaddeus preached the 
gospel to them, and healed many that 
were sick.” 
and many others.” “He did not compel 
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any to receive the gospel ; but from day 
to day, the number of believers was mul- 
tiplied.” Afterwards, it seemed good to 
Abgar to write the following letter : — 

“ Abgar, King of Armenia, to my lord 
Tiberius, Emperor of the Romans. 
Greeting. 

“J know that nothing is hidden from 
your Majesty, yet, as a friend, I desire 
to make you better acquainted with cer- 
tain facts. The Jews who dwell in the 
cantons of Palestine have crucified Jesus, 
—Jesus the sinless, who had bestowed 
so many blessings upon them, and 
wrought so many wonderful miracles on 
their behalf, even raising some of them 
from the grave. 

“Be assured that these things were 
not the work of a mortal man, but of 
God. While they were crucifying him, 
the sun hid itself, and the earth rocked 
and shook. 

“Three days after, Jesus himself rose 
from the dead, and appeared unto many. 
And to-day, in all places, his disciples, 
by simply invoking his name, perform 
the greatest miracles, among which the 
cure performed on me is one instance. 

“Your august Majesty knows what 
ought to be decreed concerning the Jew- 
ish people who have committed this 
crime, and whether all in your empire 
ought not to be commanded to worship 
Christ as God.” 

The reply of Tiberius was as fol- 
lows : — 

“Tiberius, Emperor of the Romans, 
to Abgar, King of the Armenians. Greet- 
ing. 

“ Your gracious letter has been read 
to me, and I have commanded thanks to 
be written you on my behalf. Pilate has 
officially informed me of the miracles of 
Jesus, although we had already heard 
the reports of several others concerning 
them. He has certified us, that, after 
his resurrection from the dead, he was 
recognized by many, and acknowledged 
to be divine. Therefore I myself wished 
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to do what you proposed. But it is 
not the custom of the Romans to receive 
any new god, even after the order of the 
emperor, until the proposal has been 
discussed and voted upon in full senate. 
I was, therefore, obliged to propose 
the matter to the senate; and they re- 
jected it with contempt, doubtless be- 
cause they had not themselves proposed 
it. But we have decided that all who 
choose may receive Jesus as one among 
the gods ; and we have threatened with 
death every one who shall speak evil of 
Christians. 

“As to the Jewish people who have 
dared to crucify Jesus, who, as I hear, 
so far from deserving the cross or death, 
was worthy of the honor and adoration 
of men, — so soonas I shall have finished 
the war against revolted Spain, I will 
investigate the matter, and treat them as 
they deserve.” 

Abgar, on 
again ; — 

“ Abgar, King of the Armenians, to 
my lord Tiberius, Emperor of the Ro- 
mans. Greeting. 

“JT received the letter written in the 
name of your august Majesty, and ap- 
plaud the orders emanating from your 
wisdom. But, if you will not be dis- 
pleased at me, I will venture to say, 
that the conduct of the senate is ex- 
tremely ridiculous and absurd. For, 
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according to the senators, divinity can 
be allowed only after the scrutiny and 
approbation of men. So then, if God 
does not please man, he can not be God, 
since he must be judged and approbated 
by men. 

“Doubtless it will appear just to my 
lord and master to send another govern- 
or to Jerusalem, in place of Pilate, who 
ought to be ignominiously removed from 
the influential position where he has 
been placed by you, because, to please 
the Jews, he has, without your order, and 
unjustly, crucified Christ.” 

, The traditions and historical incidents 
alluded to in this article cover a period 
of nearly four thousand years, and have 
reference to some of the most important 
events and characters of ancient history. 

If the locations of “ Ur of the Chal- 
dees,” and of “the land of Uz,” shall, 
by means of this article, seem to its 
readers any more definite; and, espe- 
cially, if it shall seem to them, as it does 
to the writer, probable that the com- 
mencement of the Christian Church 
among the Gentiles occurred at the time 
and place here indicated, it may be 
hoped that they will have a new interest 
in the history of the church in Oorfa for 
eighteen hundred years past, and in the 
accounts which have been or may be 
given of the recent revival of Christian- 
ity there. 


THE FRIEND OF FRIENDS. 


BY REV. RAY PALMER, D.D. 


‘*T will come to you.” — John xiv. 18. 


WHEN inward turns my searching gaze, 
And stains of sin deep fixed I see, 

When doubt and fear my soul amaze, 
O Jesus! come to comfort me. 


When heavenward, o’er the flinty way, 
I tread with faltering feet and sore, 
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And need some arm of strength to stay, 
O Jesus! help me evermore. 


When faded, like autumnal leaves, 
My heart’s best hopes all withered lie, 
/ And o’er the lost for earth it grieves, 
O Jesus! wipe the tearful eye. 


When in the still retreat I kneel, 
To tell thee all I hope or fear, 

Let no thick cloud thy face conceal ; 
O Jesus! lend a listening ear. 


When glows with joy my throbbing heart, 
And light and gladness round me fall, 
The sunshine of thy smile impart, 
O Jesus! brightest, best of all. 


When springs my glad, unfettered soul 
To seek her home beyond the spheres, 
Thee will I praise while ages roll, 
O Jesus! mine to endless years. 


CYRIL RIVERS, AND WHAT HE LEARNED AT COLLEGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OF ZADOC HULL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


TOM’S GRIEF AND HIS COMFORT. 


“So Jonathan arose, in fierce anger; for he was 
grieved for David.” 

“But God is the judge: he putteth down one and 
setteth up another.’’ 

“*Hold thou me up, and I shall be safe.” 

I TOLD you how Tom spent the day 
in his room, groaning with alternate sor- 
row and remorse; as restless in this 
trouble, which no outlay of money could 
smooth away, as a wounded lion. 

But when, the next morning, this sec- 
ond part of the story came to his ears, 
he astonished his companions with a 
show of anger and distress for which 
they could not, for some time, discover 
any sufficient cause. He stormed at the 
Sunday-school managers and the melo- 
deon merchant, calling them liars and de- 


famers ; asserting that there was not one 
word of truth in the story, and that he 
had authority for declaring it. Then he 
railed at himself, crying with angry tones 
that he had been a careless, ungrateful 
friend, fit to have no man’s honor trusted 
to his care again ; cursing himself for his 
forgetfulness ; saying, that he might have 
foreseen all this yesterday, and that, if 
he had only had a little sense, he might 
have saved it all to his poor friend. 

His companions, utterly confounded 
at his almost tragic grief, began to un- 
derstand, at last, that Cyril must have 
left the debt that never should have been 
incurred, in Tom’s care; for he vowed 
that he would make it right now at any 
rate, and that somebody should pay for 
this wanton defamation of Cyril’s charac- 
ter. “ Because a fellow had copied part 
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of his essay from an old musty paper,” 
thus raved Tom, ‘need he be charged 
with every other crime in the decalogue 
also?” 

With that, he seized his hat, declaring 
that he would go and call John Seelye 
toaccount. “He belonged to the Sunday 
school, and he had taken Cyril over 
there,” Tom said; ‘‘and if he had had the 
least friendly feeling, he would have pre- 
vented this story from getting abroad.” 

Tom strode away with a fierce scowl 
upon his brow, but with his head hang- 
ing, and eyes downcast,—a man thor- 
oughly mortified, and though defiant, yet 
ashamed to meet the world, before which 
he, quite as much as Cyril, seemed to 
have been publicly disgraced. 

But the walk in the open air quieted 
his excitement ; and he soon began to 
view things more sanely. -He did not, 
as his friends had feared he would, break 
in upon John Seelye with violent invec- 
tive and reproach, but appeared at the 
door of his room in a humble and reason- 
able mood. 

Finding that John knew no more than 
he how the story had become public, 
he was still further mollified. He ex- 
plained to John what he knew of the 
transaction; how Cyril had told him, 
that, pressed by debt, he had taken the 
Sunday-school money, hoping indefinite- 
ly to find some way out of the trouble 
before the merchant should urge his 
obligation; and how, when Cyril was 
obliged to go away, he had intrusted 
the whole matter to his, Tom’s, friend- 
ship. And then Tom added, with 
many self-reproaches, that, when he 
might have reflected yesterday morning 
that one story would quickly start the 
other, he had taken no measure to pre- 
vent it, as he should have done. 

But now Tom was going to pay the 
debt at any risk or inconvenience; and he 
wanted it made known as publicly as the 
fraud had been, that Cyril did not appro- 
priate the money with any intention to 
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cheat Almost his last care had been 
to secre its payment; and his trouble 
about it had been one cause, no doubt, of 
his failure to write his essay. 

As Tom told this story, he saw that 
John readily comprehended it, and seized 
as eagerly upon what small excuse there 
was in it for Cyril as did Tom himself. 
He found this man, so strict in his zeal 
for honesty, not, as he had fancied, full 
of severity for Cyril, and ready to deepen 
his disgrace, but as much grieved for 
him as was Tom’s own heart ; perhaps 
even more deeply grieved, because John 
was better able to estimate the calamity 
of the loss of principle and reputation. 
He showed a heart full of sympathy both 
for Cyril and for Tom ; a heart that Tom 
perceived might be relied on for counsel 
and kindness in this the sorest trouble 
of his life. 

John went with him to the superintend- 
ent to repeat the story, and to secure 
that it should be published as an expla- 
nation by Mr. Keep, in such form as 
should be most just to Cyril; the state- 
ment being added, that his debt to the 
school was already discharged. For 
Tom was determined to pay for the melo- 
deon that very day, if, as he said, he sold 
all his furnitureand wardrobe. No doubt, 
he could have raised the money in some 
other way ; but he did not want the debt 
put off with borrowed means any more: 
and there was a sort of satisfaction to him 
in stripping his room of some of its su- _ 
perfluities for Cyril’s sake, — of the costly 
clock that adorned the mantel-piece, the 
patent study-chair he never used, and 
the heavily-framed pictures, of ques- 
tionable taste, that, he said, were so tire- 
some, always staring at him. But when 
he had disposed of them, and paid over 
the money, with severe reproaches, to the 
merchant, for the needless harm he had 
done, and when he had carried with his 
own hands to the newspaper office the 
note Mr. Keep had written to set Cyril’s 
conduct in a more favorable light, he was 
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still unsatisfied. Restless, he bent his 
steps back to John’s room. Sitting there, 
he told him how he had done all he 
could think of for Cyril. ‘* But,” said he, 
leaning his head upon his hands with a 
weary sigh, “it’s all of very little use.” 

And after a few moments he gave an un- 
easy jerk upon his chair, and broke forth 
again: “ I’ve been about to-day, and no- 
body called me a liar and a cheat, or 
turned away from me, as if I was not fit 
to be spoken to, the way they would treat 
Rivers, to judge from their talk about 
him. And I say,” his voice rising angri- 
ly, “thatit’s unjust! I have done things 
as wicked and mean and underhanded, 
as ever he did. If he sold lies — as — 
as she said, | bought and used’em. I’ve 
cheated ten times where he has once, 
and never winced, or troubled myself 
about it afterwards. Nobody puts me 
in the newspapers; but I say I de- 
serve the same as he!” 

“I believe it,” said John, not reproach- 
fully, but sadly and earnestly. 

The answer racher startled Tom, it 
was so different from any response the 
same complaints had brought from other 
men; but it satisfied him better than 
any other could have done. He was long- 
ing to take his place in the light of 
truth. 

“ But they do not give me the same,” 
he complained. “They do not. publish 
me. The fellows do not get out of my 
way as if I was a pickpocket, or believe 
that I could steal children’s money! 
And if I should go to the faculty, and 
make a confession, they’d shut the pun- 
ishment off me, just because I had con- 
fessed. And there are others, too: if 
they haven’t gone quite so far as Rivers, 
‘they’ve gone the same way, and taught 
him to think little of the things that 
helped him do this. I don’t want them 
to have the like punishment, and I’m not 
saying I want it myself: I couldn’t bear it. 
I don’t see how poor Rivers will. Only 
I don’t see how it’s just, that he should 
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be the one to take it for us all. His 
doing was partly caused by ours, and why 
should he have all the penalty? If the 
rest of us go free, why not he, too? It’s © 
hard: I say, it’s hard!” 

And Tom covering his face with his 
hands, tears of vexation stole through his 
fingers. 3) 

John looked at him, and was moved 
with compassionating wonder at his 
blindness of mind. His eyes kindled, 
and his expression grew doubly earnest. 

“ Raddon,” said he slowly, “do you 
believe in Almighty God ?” 

The question, and the tone in which it 
was put, struck impressively upon Tom’s 
mind. He raised his head, and looked 
at John with solemnity and humility in 
his expression. 

“Yes, I do,” he answered. Not his 
early associations with paganism, not the 


‘ignorance in which his conscience had 


been left, not even familiarity with sin 
and habitual indulgence therein, could 
kill the faith implantedin his heart in an 
Almighty God, —a faith degenerated now 
almost into superstition, but ready, let us 
hope, to rise again some time to religion. 

“Then,” said John, “just believe it is 
he who is dealing with your life, and 
Rivers’s, and the lives of every one of us. 
Do not sit down and chafe yourself be- 
cause what you call an unlucky fortune 
has distributed an uneven reward. Do 
not suppose that you and he and the rest 
wenton sinning unheeded, some more and 
some less (God only can tell which), till 
one of you, by an untoward chance only, 
pulled down upon himself the punish- 
ment you all might claim. Who sent 
that man here to discover Rivers just on 
that night, of all others in the world? 
Who kept you from covering that fraud 
about the melodeon till it was too late ? 
I say it was God’s will, and not a chance. 
And you are not to call it hard or unjust, 
either,” continued John. “ Do you think 
God loved him any the less because he 
interfered to stop him in such a course ? 
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We get only the warning from his fall ; 
but, because he was suddenly laid hold 
upon with a heavy hand, we are not to 
say that we are treated more kindly than 
he. I tell you, Godis taking care of him, 
rescuing him from his weakness in the 
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best and surest possible way. And, if 
hard measures were necessary, you are 
not to complain of them, however you 
may be sorry, but. just to believe that 


they are all right and kind. . You are 
not to excuse Rivers’s guilt to yourself or 
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to him either. Offer him as much sym- 
pathy and help as you can, but not a 
word of exculpation. It will be a peril- 
ous thing for you both if you do. 

“ And another thing,” continued John; 
* don’t you lose the lesson God sends to 
you in his punishment, while you are 
complaining that you do not share it as 
much as you deserve. See here! Rad- 
don, if you will learn that, so as to be 
all your life the better for it, you seem to 
lighten Rivers’s guilt, to make him before 


all the world an instrument of good to 
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you, instead of harm; and, besides, you 
will redeem the injury you and he have 
done each other by doing good to other 
men,” 

John spoke with enthusiasm. 

“But how can I learn the lesson?” 
cried Tom, excited by his words. “I 
tell you, to go up hill is impossible for 
me. I’ve told no man till now; but I’ve 
tried these three months to get a little 
nearer to being an honest man, and I make 
nothing of it but failure. I hate myself. 
I don’t see why I was born such a mis- 
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erable dog. It’s as bad with others, too, 
for all that I can see. Nobody can make 
any thing of himself but to be just as 
good or as bad as he was born. How 
can I be better ? it isn’t in me.” 

“ No,” said John earnestly ; “but it isin 
the grace of God for you. You said you 
believed in God, and, by his works, you 
must know he is a kind God. Do you 
suppose, then, he would let you come into 
the world, inheriting so much weakness 
and wickedness in your character, and 
then just leave you alone to manage with 
it as you can? Instead of that, he has 
been beside you every moment of your 
life, from your very cradle. It was he 
who put into your heart those wishes you 
speak of about being a better man: how 
else did they ever come there? You 
failed, because you did not recognize the 
hand that led you, and grasp it tight. 
He has hurt and humbled you in your 
friend’s disgrace, with a plainer view of 
your own sinfulness and ill desert. By 
that very thing, you might know he is at 
your right hand now.” 

Tom was looking at him with an ear- 
nest gaze. “ You are nota visionary man, 
Seelye,” he said ; “and, as I live, I be- 
lieve that what you say is true. Tell me, 
what then?” 

“Why, then,” said John, “he loves 
you, and is waiting to put into you the 
virtue you have not. And your duty is 
to expect the gift, to pray to him for it, 
to keep turning to him in thought and 
supplication, from moment to moment, 
and from hour to hour, in dread lest you 
should neglect to receive what he holds 
out to you. If you will do that, I tell you 
the truth when I tell you, you will find in 
yourself not an occasional weak wish, 
but a constant will and an increasing 
strength to flee from worldly and debas- 
ing pleasures, and to follow after right- 
eousness and godliness. You can never 
do it alone; but, since you are so dissatis- 
fied with yourself, just try this plan ; just 
believe what I say.” 
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There had always been something child- 
like about Tom, —confiding, generous, 
impulsive traits, the best and most at- 
tractive part of his disposition. By the 
grace of God, he was willing now, in his 
discouragement, to receive with child- 
like humility and trust this offered hope. 

“TI do believe you,” he said stoutly, 
his rough face brightening with earnest 
hope: “I do believe the God that made 
me can help me. If I got my life from 
him, it must be as you say, that he will 
give me virtue enough with it to make it 
worth having. Only —only ” —(O Cyr- 
il, hear what is his stumbling-block !) 
“did not Rivers believe in him? He 
said he did, you know. He kept the Sab- 
bath, and went to the communion. Why 
was he left, then?” 

“Ts he left?” asked John. ‘ Why, he 
has been especially dealt with ; and the 
reason why he got so far away was be- 
cause he trusted in himself, the very op- 
posite reason from that by which you go 
to God. I tell you, neither Sabbaths nor 
Sunday schools, nor yet the sacrament, 
can save a man who by them all is not 
trying to keep near to God, to receive 
his grace, and be kept in obedience to 
his will. The man who lives in selt- 
seeking and self-trust need not expect 
all the ordinances and means of grace to 
keep himsafe. His eyes must be opened 
to see his need, and to see his Saviour, 
before he can be helped ; and it seems to 
me that is what God means to do for 
Rivers by all this humiliation and sorrow. 
But, then, Raddon, don’t think of those 
who profess obedience and do not act it. 
There are good people enough to prove 
God’s grace, people far too good for any 
natural disposition to have made them so. 
Just look about you and think of them. 
Oh, I wish I could tell you how happy - 
it makes me to see them! They are a 
living assurance of the promises. ‘I will 
put my laws in their hearts,’ God Says ; 
‘I will write them upon their minds? 
‘We will come unto him, and make our 
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abode with him.’ 
eth will I make a pillar in the temple of 
my God, and he shall go no more out, 
and | will write upon him the name of 
my God.’ And again: ‘He can not sin, 
because he ts born of God” Oh, what 
promises ! and to see people that are liv- 
ing witnesses of their truth! I thank 
God for the sight every day; but I can 
never thank him enough.” 

John’s face shone as he spoke. He 
was now confiding to Tom the loftiest 
and strongest hopes of his life, and all 
the joy he felt in the certainty of their 
achievement. 

Those good people he had in mind 
were some, no doubt, who were raised 
far above him by age and position, -—- men 
such as that pure-minded and _ pious 
scholar, that gentle and cultured Chris- 
tian, who presided over the university ; 
or as some of its professors, to whom all 
sciences were only studies of the thoughts 
of God, expressed.in his works; men 
clothed with holiness and _ humility, 
knowledge and Jove. They walked as 
.saints to John’s eyes, and he thanked 
God for his hope in following after. 

But Tom, as he answered, sighing, 
“ Yes, there are good people, almost as 
good as the angels, I believe,” had in his 
mind no bent, wrinkled, gray-beard figure, 
but the vision of one young and fair, and 
gayly clad, with face that often gleamed 
with mirth, but, as he fancied it now, 
looked upon him with bright, startled, 
indignant eyes, as it had rebuked him 
when he had once foolishly boasted of 
sinful conduct. 

Ah, well! God has different instru- 
ments for different hearts ; and a visible 
beauty and grace must express to some 
what eyes more enlightened can discern 
in the spirit under any ancient, worn, and 
faded garb. But the lightest-hearted 
maiden that ever won a man to thoughts 
of a nobler, truer life, is none the less 
God’s instrument than the grave teachers 


‘Him that overcom-- 
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whom long years of grace and experience 
have trained to do his work. 
Notwithstanding new resolves, and all 
John’s counsels and encouragements, 
Tom went away with some fear and 
trembling still in his heart, lest the new 
light he seemed to have found should 
again vanish in darkness, as good thoughts 
had passed away from his mind before. 
As he walked on in this mood, he 
passed the college bookstore, a room in 
one of the buildings, where second-hand 
text-books of every description were for 


sale. It came into his mind that he would 
buy a Bible ; for he had none. Think of 
that, dear reader ! —in this land, where a 


Bible is the child’s first well-remembered 
birthday gift, his Sunday-school prize, the 
parting token of love and tender anxiety 
his mother puts into his hand when he 
leaves home, her dying legacy, — in this 
land where the gift of a Bible is the com- 
monest expression of Christian charity, 
or the priceless sign of fondest affection. 
I wonder if there is one of you who has 
been so friendless, that he was suffered 
to grow to manhood in the need of pur- 
chasing for himself the book of God! 
But poor Tom had no Bible. If he had 
had a mother, even the most irreligious, 
I can not think it would have been so. 
But his father had almost forgotten that 
such a book existed : it was the last thing 
he would have thought of as a necessary 
item of his boy’s outfit when he sent him 
from home ; and Tom, obliged to have 
one in school, had left it behind him when 
he came to college, and never discovered 
his poverty without it till this minute. 
He went into the bookstore and asked 
forone. The request seemed to surprise 
the student who waited there. It was 
such an unusual one, he was not sure he 
could comply with it. He climbed upon 
a stool, and hunted among the books 
upon the high shelves, and in the back 
corners, until at last he brought forth a 
much-abused volume, bound in faded 
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red morocco, with broken clasps. Its 
strong binding held it all together ; but 
idle hands, inconceivably wanton, had cut 
and defaced the cover, so that it was very 
shabby. It might have been, neverthe- 
less, a mother’s or a sister’s gift, which 
some foolish boy had cast away with 
other books, less precious, and profited 
by as little as this. Tom cared little 
about its looks: it was a Bible, —- that 
was the chief thing to him at present. 
He paid for it at once, and hastened away. 

Seated in his room, he opened the 
book, to meet, where his eyes first fell 
upon the page, such words as these : — 

“T stretch forth my hands unto thee : 
my soul thirsteth after thee as a thirsty 
land.” , 

He paused, his whole heart shaken by 
the importunate cry with which it echoed 
those words. But that cry was expressed 
with yet more craving in the next verse. 

“ Hear me speedily, O Lord! my spirit 
faileth : hide not thy face from me, lest I 
be like to them that go down into the pit.” 

Yes, this was the true voice of the 
longing and the fear he had brought 
from John Seelye’s ; and from out of it, 
as did the song, so did Tom’s soul rise 
to trembling trust. 
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“Cause me to hear thy loving-kind- 
ness in the morning; for in thee do I 
trust: cause me to know the way in which 
I should walk ; for I lift up my soul unto 
thee. 

“ Deliver me, O Lord, from mine en- 
emies : I flee unto thee to hide me.” 

It was the refuge that John had showed, 
that Tom had accepted. He was pray- 
ing the words that he read with passion- 
ate earnestness. 

“ Teach me to do thy will, for thou art 
my God; thy spirit is good; lead me 
into the land of uprightness. 

“Quicken me, O Lord, for thy name’s 
sake ; for thy righteousness’ sake bring 
my soul out of trouble.” 

Do you not think the God of his life 
answered that prayer? Indeed it was so. 
The God who had made and watched 
over him, at this hour took him by the 
hand to lead him out of evil habits, out 
of ignorance, out of a nature full of 
depravity, through many falls and con- 
flicts, into the land of uprightness. 

I have something more to say of Tom ; 
but I can not say it here. I must go 


back now to the main personage of my © 


story. 


IN HYMNS. 


BY REV. R. T. ROBINSON. 


“THE Gop or ABRAHAM PRAISE.” 


TuHIs hymn was written by Thom- 
as Olivers; not Oliver, as the name 
is commonly spelled in our hymn- 
books. 

Olivers was a Welshman. He was 
born at Tregonan, in Montgomeryshire, 
1725. He was early left an orphan, and 
placed under the care of a distant rela- 
tive by marriage, — Mr. Tudor, a sort of 
“ Welsh uncle,” who faithfully discharged 
his trust. He gave the boy a good 
common-school education, and took un- 
usual pains in imparting to him religious 


instruction. His efforts, however, were, 
in a great measure, thwarted by the vi- 
cious company into which young Olivers 
was thrown, and the shocking immorality 
of the place in which he was brought up. 
Though taught to attend church on the 
Sabbath, to sing psalms, and repeat his 
catechism, he became notoriously profli- 
gate and profane; so much so, that he was 
obliged to leave the place. He removed 
to Shrewsbury, but there continued his 
wicked courses. He was brought under 
deep convictions of sin; but these pro- 
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duced no genuine reformation. At 
Wrexham he committed a gross mis- 
demeanor, and decamped, leaving un- 
paid debts behind him. Being in Bris- 
tol, he heard that Whitefield was to 
preach, and determined to hear him. 
He went, but was too late. The next 
evening he succeeded, going, as he did, 
three hours before the appointed time. 
Whitefield’s text was, ‘“‘Is not this a 
brand plucked out of the fire?” Under 
this sermon, the profligate young man 
became a new creature in Christ Jesus. 
His heart was completely broken for 
sin. He saw the way of redemption 
through a crucified Saviour, and gave 
himself up, then and there, joyfully to 
God, to be his willing, devoted servant. 
He forsook his ungodly companions and 
courses, and turned his feet into the way 
of God’s testimonies. So constant was 
he in prayer, that his knees became stiff, 
and he was, fora time, lame in conse- 
quence. ‘So earnest was I,” he says, 
“that I used, by the hour together, to 
wrestle with all the might of my body 
and soul, till I almost expected to die on 
the spot. What with bitter cries (un- 
heard by any but God and myself), to- 
gether with torrents of tears, which were 
almost constantly trickling down my 
cheeks, my throat was often dried up, as 
David says, and my eyes literally failed, 
while I waited for God.” Aftera while, 
he was admitted to the Methodist socie- 
ty; and then his happiness seemed com- 
plete. 

Returning home on one occasion in- 
toxicated with joy, what seemed a ray of 
light, like the shining of a star, shone 
down upon him through a small opening 
in the clouds, and he felt as if he could 
literally fly away to heaven. His con- 
stant inquiry in reference to every 
thought, intention, or desire, was, wheth- 
er it would be to the glory of God. His 
daily food he received as he did the sac- 
rament. For a while, his rule was to 


employ five minutes out of every quarter: 


“ work of preaching the gospel. 
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ofan hour in mental prayer. ‘ Upon the 
whole,” he adds, “1 truly lived by faith. 
I saw God in every thing: the heavens, 
the earth, and all therein, showed me 
something of him; yea, even from a 
drop of water, a blade of grass, or a grain 
of sand, I often received instruction.” 
He made restitution, so far as was in 
his power, going from place to place to 
pay the debts he had contracted while 
living in profligacy and sin. Being de- 
sirous of “telling the world what God 
had done for him,” he commenced, in a 
small way,as a preacher. John Wesley, 
with his intuitive insight into character, 
seeing what stuff the man was made of, 
persuaded him to abandon his trade (for 
he had#@been apprenticed as a shoema- 
ker), and to give himself wholly to the 
Too 
poor to purchase a horse, he started off 
on foot, with his saddle-bags, containing 
his books and linen, across his shoulder. 
This was in October, 1753. Afterwards 
he was enabled, through the generosity 
of one of his congregation at Tiverton, 
to purchase a horse, “as well suited to 
him,” says Southey, ‘as Bucephalus to 
Alexander ; for he was tough and inde- 
fatigable as his master.” Olivers kept 
the same horse upwards of twenty-five 
years, and ‘“‘rode him comfortably not 
less than a hundred thousand miles” in 
the Lord’s service. 

Thomas Olivers married a woman of 
good family, and noted for her extraordi- 
nary piety. His proceedings in this case 
were peculiar and quite characteristic. 
He first inquired of himself whether he 
was called to marry. This question be- 
ing answered affirmatively, his next in- 
quiry was, what sort of a person ought 
he to marry ; and the answer was, “Such 
a one as Christ would choose for me, sup- 
pose he was on earth, and was to under- 
take that business.” But what sort of a 
person would Christ choose forhim? He 
finally fixed upon four qualities, which 
he ranged in the following order (we 
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give them in his own words, for the ben- 
efit of any young minister who may be 
casting about him for a companion in 
life): “ The first was grace. I was quite 
certain that no preacher of God’s word 
ought, on any considerations, to marry 
one who is not eminently gracious. 
Secondly, she ought to have tolerably 
good common sense: a Methodist preach- 
er, in particular, who travels into all 
parts and sees such a variety of company, 
ought not to take a fool with him. Third- 
ly, as I know the natural warmth of my 
own temper, I concluded that a wise 
and gracious God would not choose a 
companion for #ze who would throw oil, 
but rather water, upon the fire. Fourth- 
ly, I judged, that, as I was connected 
with a poor people, the will of God was, 
that whoever I married should have a. 
small competency, to prevent her being 
charge to any.”” On looking about him 
to see who possessed the requisite quali- 
fications, his eyes were directed to a 
Miss Green; to whom, accordingly, he 
opened his mind, and by whom his 
proposal was accepted. Having in this 
affair, in which is seen a little of the 
shrewdness of the Welshman, “ consult- 
ed reason and the will of God so impar- 
tially,” he “had abundant reason to be 
thankful ever afterward.” 

After having served as _ traveling- 
preacher for many years, Olivers was 
stationed at London to superintend 
Mr. Wesley’s printing. He also con- 
ducted, for a time, the Arminian Maga- 
zine, an office for which, from want of 
literary accuracy and scholarship, he 
was poorly qualified, and from which 
he was subsequently discharged by Mr. 
Wesley, who could “put up with his 
blunders no longer.’’? He died suddenly 
in London, March, 1799. 

Thomas Olivers was a keen and stur- 
dy controversialist, and did not hesitate 
to enter the lists with Toplady, by whom 
he was assailed with most unbecoming 
sarcasm and scurrility. It is almost in- 
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credible that such language should have 
been used by Christian men as is found 
in the controversial works of that period. 
“Let Mr. Wesley,” says Toplady, “fight 
his own battles. I amas ready as ever 
to meet him with the sling of reason and 
the stone of God’s word in my hand. 
But let him not fight by proxy ; let his 
cobblers keep to their stalls; let his 
tinkers mend their brazen vessels ; let 
his barbers confine themselves to their 
blocks and basins ; let his blacksmiths 
blow more suitable coals than those of 
nice controversy: every man in his own 
order.” This was evidently aimed chief- 
ly at Olivers, whom he elsewhere stig- 
matizes, in miserable doggerel, as Wes- 
ley’s ‘barber, champion, and shoe-mend- 
er.” Toplady, in a measure, afterwards 
apologized for his rudeness and incivili- 
ty to Olivers. They chanced to meet, 
and Toplady wrote of his former antag- 
onist, “ To say the truth, I am glad I 


“saw Mr. Olivers; for he appears to be 


a person of stronger sense and better be- 
havior than I imagined. Had his un- 
derstanding been cultivated by a liberal 
education, I believe he could have made 
some figure in life.” This is something 
of a concession ; but how different must 
have been the feelings of these bitter an- 
tagonists, when they came to meet, as 
they have since met, before the throne of 
Him whom they both delighted to hon- 
or, and whose praise they sung, “in 
strains as sweet as angels use”! 

The hymn by which Thomas Olivers 
is most widely and favorably known is 
that, the first line of which is placed at 
the head of this article. It consists of 
twelve stanzas. Three hymns, as they 
stand in our modern collections, have 
been constructed out of it, viz.; — 


“The God of Abraham praise ;” 


“ The goodly land I see ;” 
“The God who reigns on high,” 


Taken as a whole, it is one of the finest 
specimens of lyrical composition to be 
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found in any language. Montgomery 
says of it, “This noble ode, though 
the essay of an unlettered man, claims 
special honor. There is not in our 
language a lyric of more majestic 
style, more elevated thought, or more 
gloriousimagery. Its structure, indeed, 
is unattractive, and, on account of its 
short lines, occasionally uncouth; but 
like a stately pile of architecture, serene 
and simple in its design, it strikes less 
on the first view than after deliberate 
examination, when its proportions be- 
come more graceful, its dimensions ex- 
pand, and the mind itself grows greater 
in contemplating it.’ Jackson, in his 
Life of Charles Wesley, characterizes it 
as “one of the noblest hymns in exist- 
ence,” and says, “It will doubtless be 
sung by spiritual worshipers of every 
denomination, with delight and profit, as 
long as the English language is under- 
stood.” It has been a favorite with 
many of the choicest and best of God’s 
children. It was so particularly with 
Henry Martyn. When he was about 
to embark for India, leaving home and 
friends, never to see them more, he com- 
mitted this hymn to memory. The en- 
try in ‘his journal is, “I was much en- 
gaged at intervals in learning the hymn, 


‘The God of Abraham praise.’ 


As often as I could use the language of 
it with any truth, my heart was a little at 
ease, 


‘The God of Abraham praise ! 
At whose supreme command, 
From earth I rise, and seek the joys 
At his right hand : 
I all on earth forsake, 
Its wisdom, fame, and power ; 
And Him my only portion make, 
My shield and tower.’ 


“ There was something,” he adds, 
‘peculiarly solemn and affecting to me 
in this hymn, and particularly at this 
time. The truth of the sentiments I 
knew well enough. But,alas! I felt that 
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the state of mind expressed in it was 
above mine at the time; and I felt loath 
to ‘forsake all on earth.’” And _after- 
wards, while on the voyage, complaining 
of the weakness of his heart, and the di- 
version of his thoughts from God, he ex- 
claims, “ Oh for the steady abiding under 
the shadow of the Almighty! Andas the 
days pass on, and bring me nearer to the 
end of the things which are seen, so let 
me be more and more quickened, to be 
ready for the unseen world. 


“ By faith, I see the land, 
With peace and plenty blest ; 
A land of sacred liberty, 
And endless rest.” 


He does not quote the rest of the 
stanza, — 


“Where milk and honey flow, 
And oil and wine abound ; 

And trees of life for ever grow, 
With mercy crowned; ” 


which reminds us at once of a kindred 
hymn, — 

““O mother dear, Jerusalem,” 
as does this stanza, also: — 


“ He keeps his own secure ; 
He guards them by his side ; 
Arrays in garments white and pure, 
His spotless Bride. 
With streams of sacred bliss, 
With groves of living joys, 
With all the fruits of Paradise, 
He still supplies.” 


The hymn was written to suit a cele- 
brated air, sung at the Jews’ synagogue 
by Leoni (1772), and named for him. 
In seven years, thirty editions of the 
hymn and tune had been issued. 

There has been much dispute whether 
Olivers wrote the hymn, — 


“Lo! he comes, with clouds descending, 
Once for favored sinners slain,” 


which is attributed to him in some of 
the hymn-books. He certainly did not. 
The hymn in question was written by 
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Charles Wesley, based upon a hymn of 
Cennick’s, — 


“ Lo, he cometh! countless trumpets,” 


and afterwards altered by Martin Madan. 
Thomas Olivers wrote a hymn in the 
same meter, and commencing with the 
same line. He also composed a tune 
for them both, —the tune “ Helmsley.” 
Hence the misunderstanding. The two 
hymns, Wesley’s and Olivers’, may be 
compared in Sir Roundell Palmer’s 
“ Book of Praise,” where they stand side 
by side. It is hard to say which is the 
superior of the two. 
The hymn, — 
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“Guide me, O thou great Jehovah,” 


commonly attributed to Olivers, was not 
written by him. It belongs to another 
Welshman, Rev. William Williams, the 
same who wrote, — 


“Over those gloomy hills of darkness.” 


Another hymn ascribed to Olivers is 
that commencing, — 


“ Soft be the gently breathing notes, 
That sing the Saviour’s dying love.” 


It isa sweet hymn; but we have not 
been able to determine whether it is 
Olivers’ or not. It is the 177th of the 
Congregational Hymn-book. 


WHO OF US IS HONEST? 


BY REV. AUSTIN L. PARK, 


A SPIRIT of cheating is abroad in the 
land, and ideas of commercial integrity 
have become sadly confused. Roguery 
has been recommended from the press, 
the platform, andeven (though not lately) 
the White House ; and our people have 
seriously debated whether to pay our na- 
tional debts. The public creditor is safe ; 
for we have concluded that it is policy 
to pay him. The arguments against re- 
pudiation that have proved most effective 
with the people are those that left out of 
account right and wrong, and merely 
showed that to keep our word is true 
economy. 

When we examine a few of the com- 
mon violations of the law of integrity, 
we shall see that honesty among us is 
somewhat rare; and that many species 
of fraud, too little understood, are silent- 
ly eating the life out of our morality. 

How prevalent is the adulteration of 
goods! By the various expedients 
known in. dishonest trade, groceries, 
drugs, cloths, are robbed of a great part 
of their value. This crime often be- 
comes murder, as when some costly 
remedial agent is cheapened with trash, 
and sends the sick man to the grave. 


The avaricious dealer in drugs 


“Cheats the sick of a few last gasps, as he 
sits 
To pestle a poisoned poison behind his 
crimson lights.” 


Now, there is no objection to com- 
pounding one thing with another, an 
inferior article with a better. The sin 


lies in passing off the mixture for what 


itis not. A man may put peas and roots 
into his coffee, and sell it to others ; but 
he has no right to call it “pure Java.” 
In every grocery are preparations claim- 
ing to be pure, yet containing scarce an 
atom of that which they purport to be. 
Who has seen a chéap package labeled 
“barley and dandelion,” or “chiccory 
and refuse coffee”? All is called that 
which every seller, and almost every 
buyer, knows it is not. The cheapening 
chiccory is itself adulterated with peas ; 
and the peas, with wormy peas only sala- 
ble after they are roasted and ground. 
It is said that a vast quantity of the liver 
of horses is consumed as one of the in- 
gredients of cheap coffee. 

Apart from the imposition of the 
thing, and when the buyer is aware that 
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he is being cheated, the sale and use of 
things under false names has a harmful 
influence upon the conscience of all par- 
ties concerned, familiarizing us with ly- 
ing, and blunting our perceptions of the 
good and the true. 

Purchasers often become accomplices 
in this sin, as, for example, when they 
beat down just prices. If we insist upon 
getting a coat for two-thirds its honest 
value, or foreign products at an Ameri- 
can price, we indirectly ask the dealer 
to name his shoddy broadcloth, and or- 
nament his home-made fabrics with the 
magic letters, “ Paris” or “ London.” 
We should insist on having what we 
pay for, and be ready with its price. 
While the public love to be deceived, 
how can there be reform? If we prefer 
pure coffee, and are able to buy it, well ; 
but, if not, let us ask for half coffee and 
half grain, or whatever mixture we have 
a mind to drink. Let us buy things for 
what they are. 

Buyers, too, should patronize honest 
dealers, when there are any in the com- 
munity. “If a man cheat thee twice, 
shame onthee!” Itis our duty to avoid 
being plundered; and when we buy a 
spurious commodity, or otherwise suffer 


fraud, let us search elsewhere for integ- 


rity. Careless good-nature is a tempta- 
tion to evil-doers. We can do much, if 
we will, to exorcise the spirit of false- 
hood that pervades all our business. 
The revelator saw shut out of the 
heavenly city not only rogues, but their 
abettors: with “dogs, sorcerers, idola- 
ters, and murderers :” there was also ex- 
cluded “whosoever Joveth and maketh 
a lie.” 

Another form of the same sin is called 
speculation, or conspiracy to create arti- 
ficial scarcity. A crime against the well- 
being of society, it has assumed alarm- 
ing dimensions, and all should under- 
stand its true nature. A few bold men, 
possessed of a vast amount of money, 
combine to raise the nominal value of 


some article that everybody must have ; 
thus enriching themselves without labor, 
and conferring, in return, no benefit upon 
the community. Bread isa favorite with 
these operators ; and flour will artificial- 
ly advance four or five dollars, causing 
great distress among the innocent poor. 
Often, when God has stuffed the West- 
ern granaries with wheat, it has been 
much the same to buyers as if there 
were but half-a crop. Last winter, coal 
was doubled in price, while the stock on 
hand was ample ; and myriads of suffer- 
ers in the great cities shivered and per- 
ished, because of tricks of the rich, 
which could neither be foreseen, nor pro- 
vided against, if foreseen. Law can not 
reach this species of injustice. Many 
of the gigantic villainies of stock-jobbers 
affect one another only, and call for little 
concern on the part of the public; but, 
when a necessary of life is advanced in 
price by conspiracy, this is a robbery of 
the nation, and far worse than that 
committed on the highway. A highway- 
man molests only those who have con- 
siderable money, and lets the poor go 
by; but the speculator takes the crust 
out of the mouth of the starving, and 
puts out the scanty warmth on the cheer- 
less hearth of poverty. 

No sin is more severely denounced 
in the Bible than that of oppressing 
and defrauding the helpless. It is time 
that a healthy public sentiment should 
be created, which will brand with infamy 
the men who tamper with the markets, 
whatever their wealth or social stand- 
ing. Let us, at least, protest against 
paying an intolerable tribute upon every 
thing we consume to drones of speculat- 
ors who do absolutely nothing to pro- 
mote the national wealth or general 
good. 

How common, also, is the sin of z7- 
derpaying such classes of laborers as 
are unable to protect themselves !_ Take, 
for instance, needlewomen: the frauds 
upon these industrious and useful work- 
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ers cry to Heaven for vengeance. One 
of our leading monthlies, last year, ex- 
posed the terrible abuse of virtuous and 
deserving women who endeavor to sub- 
sist by the needle, thousands of whom 
gain but half or a quarter of what they 
earn, and go, in consequence, to an early 
grave, or a life of infamy. Among the 
employers who fatten on their innocent 
blood are men eminent in the social 
world, and philanthropic members of 
fashionable churches. A large part of 
the sin of slavery lay in the fact, that it 
gave the slave but his board and cloth- 
ing for work that was worth much more ; 
and the essence of this abolished crime 
still lingers wherever the laborer is de- 
prived of his recompense. 

There seems to be no reason why a 
woman should not have as much pay as 
a man for a given amount of work. 
Certainly, the value of a service does not 
depend upon the sex of the person who 
renders it. Yet women are almost in- 
variably underpaid, because they can not 
protect themselves. Sewing-girls and 
teachers, whose work differs so widely 
in value and importance, fare alike in 
this, — that they are seldom paid what 
they earn. 

Possibly, this sin may be brought 
nearer home to some of us than we sup- 
pose. Have we ever employed to do 
housework a young girl at a low price, 
and, when her service has increased, 
neglected to advance correspondingly 
her wages? Knowing her ignorant of 
the market-value of her work, have we 
paid her less than she justly earned? It 
is a confession of dishonesty, when a 
lady says to a friend, “ My servant is as 
good as any that can be got for two dol- 
lars, and does as much work; but she 
doesn’t know it, and is content with a 
dollar. I am afraid somebody will offer 
her more one of these days ; and then I 
shall have to advance her wages.” In- 
tegrity requires that we pay for services 
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what they are worth, whether the laborer 
knows the value or not. 

Often we deal unjustly with corpora- 
tions. Many who would not wrong a 
neighbor will not hesitate to overreach 
an insurance-company or a bank, with 
the remark, “ They get all they can out 
of me, and I will get all I can out of 
them.”’ Now, whether or not corpora- 
tions have souls, whatever is dishonest 
if done to a man, is equally so when 
done to a body of men. It is no more 
allowable to wrong a company, perhaps 
distant, whose members you never see, 
than a single citizen, whose accusing 
eyes confront you daily on the street. 
The division of the loss among many does 
not change its nature ; and it is no less 
a robbery if the sufferers are rich, ana 
ignorant that they have been cheated. 

Take, for instance, a railroad: how 
commonly will individuals, when circum- 
stances favor, use the same ticket twice, 
or neglect paying fare, if the conductor 
inadvertently fails to call for it! I have 
known persons, who would be indignant 
if accused of stealing, to put an uncalled- 
for ticket into their pocket again, with 
the words, ‘“‘ This will do for another 
time.” Such acts, thoughtlessly com- 
mitted, are precisely the same in moral 


‘character with picking a pocket or rob- 


bing a till. “But the railroad charges 
too much.” You have the option to 
leave it alone; but, if you buy a ride, 
you are bound to pay what is asked. 
You make that contract with the com- 
pany when you getinto a car. “ But 
the conductor did not call for my ticket ; 
and it isn’t my business to go hunting 
him up.” Then you are free from any 
debt which the creditor forgets or fails 
to charge. If you buy a pound of tea, 
and afterwards find it is not on the books, 
you may excuse yourself from paying ; 
or if a man has your promissory note, 
and loses it, that releases you from obli- 
gation. A ride is a marketable com- 
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modity, as truly as tea or sugar; and an 
honest man who buys either will pay 
the price. If any one who has the 
right chooses to make you a present, 
that is another matter ; but no mere in- 
advertence releases you from indebted- 
ness. So with any company with whom 
you have dealings: what is honestly 
theirs you must render. It is nothing 
to the purpose to say, “They would 
cheat me if they could:” you do not 
know that, and, if it were so, you are not 
to render evil for evil. 

The same is true of our dealings with 
that great corporation of which we are 
apart. We must not infringe the reve- 
nue laws of the mation. An illicit dis- 
tillery makes not only drunkards but 
robbers ; a man who withholds a lawful 
tax is precisely as guilty as though he 
had broken into the treasury-vaults, and 
carried off the sum thus saved. It mat- 
ters not to the government whether the 
money was paid and then stolen, or 
stolen without having been paid ; neither 
does it affect the guilt of the criminal. 

So lax is public opinion as to the 
guilt of defrauding the nation, that men 
known to offend in this particular are 
still honored and respected. If they 
had blown open a safe, and abstracted 
money, they would be regarded as mon- 
sters ; away with them to prison! But, 
having only evaded a tax, they are 
shrewd business-men. Yet the last is 
worse than the first; for it involves the 
sin of perjury, breaking the law, “ Thou 
shalt not bear false witness,” as well as 
“ Thou shalt not steal.” It seems a small 
thing to use the second time an uncan- 
celed postage or revenue stamp ; yet it 
is not only a felony, but a fraud upon 
the whole nation; and the small sum 
involved simply makes more contempti- 
ble the disposition to sin for such a 
price. A word or two written upon a 
newspaper margin, before sending it 
through the mail, breaks the laws of God 
and of man; and the smaller the sum 
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saved, the more inexcusable the dis- 
honesty. 

The nation is robbed by what is called 
smuggling; that is, bringing a thing 
from abroad without paying the duty. 
Whether we conceal goods from the 
custom-house inspector, or bribe or 
coax him to pass them free, we are guilty 
of fraud. Many good people, otherwise 
conscientious, have so far sophisticated 
their moral sense, that they have no 
scruples about smuggling. Never hav- 
ing reflected upon the true nature of an 
act so exceedingly common, they see no 
wickedness in it, and think their crime 
only a cunning economy. Smuggling is 
contrary to all divine and human legis- 
lation: and the friendly connivance of 
a custom-officer does not change the 
nature of the transaction ; for no official 
has a right to overlook taxable goods, 
and admit them duty free. If a man 
brings to your door silks or other foreign 
products, and offers them much cheaper 
than the regular dealers, the presump- 
tion is, that he has stolen either the 
goods or the duty on them ; and no con- 
scientious person will buy. Many will 
dispute the sinfulness of smuggling, 
because it is so universal; but any ques- 
tion arising is easily settled. When a 
temptation in this direction presents 
itself, inquire, “‘Is this thing in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the United-States | 
law, universally admitted to be, sound 
and wise? Would the transaction by 
which I propose to cheapen this cutlery 
or carpet be approved by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, or by a United-States 
court, when all the circumstances were 
known?” If not, there is no doubt 
about its criminality. We confess the 
propriety of revenue laws; why, then, 
seek to escape them? If a duty be op- 
pressive, let us agitate for its repeal ; 
but let. us conform to the law of the 
land. Selfishness has strangely blunted 
the conscience of our citizens in this 
and similar matters ; but it is not diffi- 
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cult to distinguish right from wrong, if 
we will use our unprejudiced judgment. 

Once more: we ought not to think that 
debts can be canceled by the mere ofe- 
ration of law. A debt can never be dis- 
charged but by its payment, whatever 
advantages the statute may give the 
debtor. 

There is but one way to pay what we 
owe, and that is, to gay it: any thing 
else is a makeshift. A statute of limit- 
ation may have made your note uncol- 
lectable ; but you owe it. A bankrupt 
law, designed to protect you from cruelty 
and rapacity, may have destroyed all 
legal claims upon you: but if you were 
once in debt, and have not paid, you 
owe still, principal and interest; and 
the lapse of time makes your debt not 
smaller, but greater. The error of re- 
pudiators who would make us a nation 
of swindlers is, that they confound law 
with justice. Here, they urge, is the 
power to cancel debts, or, at least, to de- 
clare them canceled: therefore let the 
debt be thus wiped out; let our republic 
take the benefit of the bankrupt act, and 
make a law that no claims against the 
United States shall be good. Legisla- 
tion can never alter the character of an 
obligation: if a people or a man fairly 
owes money, no legal enactments can 
make the fact otherwise. He who does 
not satisfy his creditors, dollar for dollar, 
will go'to his grave zz debt. An insol- 
vent act can release from legal claims, 
and say, Since you can not pay, no one 
shall molest you ; go and get a living if 
you can. When the insolvent gets more 
than a living, and is able to pay a part 
or the whole of what he owes, the courts 
may still consider him exempt, so that 
the creditor may not sue for his own. 
But not so the law of God. The first 
dollar that comes into the bankrupt’s 
hands, beyond what is needful for his 
subsistence, de/ongs to his creditor ; and 
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the moral reasons why he should pay 
are unchanged. If the debt be fifty 
years old, so much the more ought it to 
be discharged, without further delay, the 
moment that the means are within our 
power. This principle of justice is too 
plain to be argued; yet multitudes who 
are able excuse themselves from paying 
just liabilities, because they once “failed,” 
or in some other way ceased to be under 
legal constraint. Many a rogue will take 
up his note when due to save his credit : 
not in this does the difference between 
honesty and fraud appear. So far as 
the law requires, or obvious self-interest 
dictates, any shrewd man will meet all 
claims against himself. But Aonesty is 
quite another matter, and rises high 
above the laws of men. As Paul reminds 
Timothy, “The law is xot made for a 
righteous man, but for the lawless and 
disobedient, for the ungodly and for sin- 
ners.” To him who fears God more 
than judges and juries, it is all the same 
if the goods were not charged, or the 
promise outlawed, or the note burned, 
or the collection of the claim suspended 
by the legislature: what zs due will be 
liquidated so far as God gives the abili- 
ty. If Iam in debt to another, it does 
not help him nor me that the law says 
I am not indebted: the unpleasant fact 
exists, until the money has been counted 
over. Some strictly lawful actions are 
morally worse than some felonies. 

It is no light thing to be thoroughly 
honest; and, even among Christians, ex- 
amples are not too numerous. An in- 
vestigation of facts, and exposure of mo- 
tives, searching as will be made at the 
judgment-day, will probably show that 
this virtue, though often boasted, does 
not exist in its purity in unconverted 
hearts. It presupposes a great deal of 
watchfulness, of unselfishness, of love 
to our neighbor; and it is zot natural 
for man to be honest. 
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JUSTIFIED. 
BY MARY E. ATKINSON. 


To those who trembling lift their guilty eyes 

To see afar the great white judgment-throne 

And Him who sits upon it, very sweet 

Those words which love divine hath writ for us, — 
There is no condemnation now for those 

Whose life is molded by the Holy Ghost 

Unto God’s will. 


For though the broken law 
Demands its vengeance, Christ hath paid his life, 
Hath borne our guilt, and we are justified. 
The souls beloved whom first his mercy chose, 
By the dear Spirit’s pleading voice he calls, 
And them he justifies, arrays in white 
And spotless garments, blood-bought, undefiled, 
And, leading them through life, whose seeming ills 
And changes, love-appointed, work them good, 
Crowns them with glory on the heavenly shore. 


If God be for us, who can harm our souls 

Or rise against us on the judgment-day ? 

And He who gave his one beloved Son 

To suffer for us all, how shall he not, 

With him, most freely give us all things good? 
And when we stand before that awful bar, 

And look around for our accusing foe, ° 

There will be silence ; for each human soul, 
Hushed by the sense of individual guilt, 

Will hold his peace ; and that arch-enemy 

Will mutely view his great endeavors lost ; 

And he whose law we broke accuses not, 

For, lo! he is our God that justifies ! 

And who shall then condemn us? Thinkest thou 
To hear the judge his verdict loud proclaim ? 
Look up! thy judge himself is Christ, who died, 
Who died for thee; and, rising to the heavens, 
At God’s right hand hath pleaded lovingly 
With tender intercessions for thy life. 


And fearest thou, poor soul, that, ere thy feet 

Shall pass through Jordan, aught shall break thy hold 
On him thou lovest now, and then shalt need 

With dread necessity ? What, then, hath power 

To separate us from the love of Christ? 
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Shall sorrow or distress, his messengers 


To bring thee blessing ? 


Shall the scorn or pain 


Thou bearest for his sake, for whose reward 

He weaveth thee an everlasting crown? 

Shall. bitter want of earthly things, whose lack 
Shall turn thine eyes to treasures in the heavens? 
Or violence of man, whose utmost rage 

But drives thee to the bosom of thy Lord ? 

These are the marks his children long have borne: 
He sends thee suffering, therefore thou art his ; 
For whom he loves he chastens. 


Faintest thou ? 


Nay, in all these, the ills of mortal life, 

Far more than conquerors are we through Him 
Who loved our souls, and gave us victory. 
And I am sure that neither death, the gate 

To his abode; nor life, the path whereby 


His hand is leading ; 


nor the angel-host, 


Our brethren ; nor the principalities 

Of evil spirits watched and curbed by God ; 

Nor powers of ill, whose unknown influence 

He can control or dis-annul at will; 

Nor present things, — this all-imposing world, 
The ceaseless pressure of the life which is; 

Nor things to come, — the evils that we fear, 

Or those stupendous changes that await 

Upon the closing of the book of time ; 

Nor hight of heaven ; nor depth of hell profound ; 
Nor aught which God hath made, or which hath sprung 
To being in this universe of his, — 

Is able to divide one trusting soul 

From God’s dear love in Jesus Christ our Lord! 


THE LITTLE TESTAMENT. 


BY KIRKLAND. 


BEFORE the door of a little red farm- 
house in Vermont, one bright spring 
morning in the second year of the war, 
there stood a middle-aged woman and a 
fair, ruddy-faced, hazel-eyed boy of eigh- 
teen. He was going to the war, and this 
was his last hour at home. He was 
“the only son of his mother, and she 
was a widow,’ —a widow, and poor. 
Around the cottage lay the few acres of 


land from which came their chief sup- 
port: a tiny pasture, hardly large enough 
to keep a cow; a small patch newly 
planted; and a bit of orchard all rosy 
now with apple-blossoms. This boy, 
John Fairfax, from the day when ‘the 
first regiment started from his native 
Statg, had been all on fire to go and 
serve his country ; for he came of Revo- 
lutionary stock, of the blood of which 
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heroes and patriots, and martyrs, too, if 
need be, were made: but he had been 
rejected then on account of his youth, 
and because he was such a stripling of a 
boy, —so slight and delicate, that no one 


thought him fit for the hardships of the, 


service. But he meant to go; and all 
the time, until he was at last accepted, 
he gave himself to the most diligent 
preparations for his mother’s comfort 
while he should be away. And now 
all the spring work was done, the 
garden beds were made, the corn 
and potatoes in; and the lad, who had 
suffered tortures in his anxiety to know 
his duty, — whether it was to stay with 
her, or help his country, —had been en- 
couraged all along by that very mother 
herself, brave and self-denying, though 
her heart bled at the thought of parting. 

This noble patriot widow was a Chris- 
tian ; and, through all her pain and fear, 
the Christian trust in her soul respond- 
ed to her sad questioning, ‘‘ What if he 
should never come back ?”’ that her heav- 
enly Father could protect him as well on 
the battle-field as in his peaceful home. 
So, though unshed tears half blinded her 
eyes as she sat and sewed upon his gar- 
ments, or looked on his sweet, young 
face, that was more than all the world to 
her, this holy trust sustained her, And 
now, when the time had come for him to 
go, she stood, serene, though pale, with 
him in the doorway, while he took his 
last look of the fair, green fields and 
sunny hills that spread out before them. 
The sky was blue and cloudless, the air 
sweet with the scent of apple-blossoms. 
A gold-robin sung loud and clear as he 
tilted on a bough of a wild-cherry tree 
which shaded the door; and alittle brook, 
winding down the near hill-side, lent its 
musical tinkle. So still was it, that they 
could hear the droning of the bees in the 
bloom. 

The: boy was thinking, “ How many 
times my mother has stood here watch- 
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ing for me to come home! 
never see me come again ?” 

And in the mother’s heart was al- 
most the very same thought, “Shall I 
ever see my dear boy’s face again?” 
And then, “Oh, if my dear boy was 
only a Christian ! ” 

She wanted to give hima Bible to take 
with him; but this widow Fairfax was 
so poor, that she had not money enough 
to buy one, cheap as Bibles were. She 
had one large family Bible in her house, 
and a worn-out copy, and some old, torn 
Testaments: besides these, she had one 
very small, beautiful, new Testament, 
and this he was to have; for, she 
thought to herself, “The Testament, and 
even one chapter, or a verse even, con- 
tains enough of the word of life to help 


Will she 


-him find Christ ; and, perhaps, because 


the book is so small, my Johnny will 
read it the more ; perhaps from it he will 
learn all he needs to know that he may 
become a Christian.” So she wrote on 
the fly-leaf, in an old-fashioned, round 
hand, the name of the town and State, the 
day of the month and the year, and these 
words : — 

“ John Fairfax, from his loving mother, 
who will pray every day that her dar- 
ling son may find in it the way to eternal 
lifer? 

And, when she put it into his hand, 
she said, with a choking voice, — 
“Promise me to read it, Johnny ; 
and try, darling, to live so that, if we 
never see each other’s face in this world 
again, we shall one day meet each other 
and the dear Saviour in heaven.” And 
after one long, loving clasp, and many 
kisses, he went on his way; and the 
poor mother, when the stripling figure 
in army blue had passed out of sight, 
turned back to her still, desolate room to 
weep and pray. But, when the great wave 
of anguish had passed over her, there 
came exceeding trust to give her peace ; 
and there dawned into her soul the hope, 
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that while away from her, in danger and 
trouble, he would see his need of an _al- 
mighty Friend and Saviour, as, in his 
peaceful home, he had never been able 
to: and a feeling, that, through the little 
Testament, he might be guided to the 
truth, gave her sweet comfort. Thence- 
forth, not a day passed, when, in her 
many prayers for him that he might be 
“protected and brought safely back to 
her, if it was best, she did not add, that 
he might read that word of life, and find 
the Saviour in it. 

That little book, so dedicated and 
prayed over, John carried with him 
through nearly a year of service. He 
read it much; but more because his 
mother desired him to, than for any 
other reason. Not every day, because 
he was often wearied or busy, and so 
excused himself to his conscience ; and, 
more than once, he neglected it from fear 
of his comrades’ laughing at him ; for, 
honorable and manly as John was, he 
could not bear ridicule. The book did 
not really interest him: he wondered 
why his mother should love it so; why 
she should so insist upon his reading it ; 
he could not see that he needed any 
special change, or how reading that 
should be the means of making him a 
Christian. .It looked dark and myste- 
rious to him, though he reverenced it, as 
he had always been taught to, as the word 
of God. 

Spring had come round again; and 
John, who had been preserved in the 
midst of dangers, through his year of ser- 
vice, was wounded ina skirmish, though 
not badly enough to prevent him from 
keeping with his regiment, which was on 
a midnight march. Towards morning, 
however, he began to lag ; and, just as 
he was doubting whether he could keep 
up much longer, there came up a squad 
of rebel cavalry, and in the fight which 
followed, he received a shot, and was 
left half stunned by the roadside. Par- 
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little bank under a tree, and sat down, 
bleeding, helpless, and alone, in the ene- 
my’s country ; for his regiment had 
passed on, and their pursuers, too, were 
gone. 

The morning had now dawned bright 

*and fair; dew was sparkling on every 
twig and grass-blade; overhead, birds 
were singing blithe as May; and though 
in the air was lingering still the smell of 
the fight, there came to him a waft of 
sweetness from a wild-cherry tree snowy 
with bloom. A sudden feeling of home- 
sickness swept over the poor boy, such 
as, in all his absence, he had not felt be- 
fore. He had never feared death in bat- 
tle, as he feared it now. There, the 
boys who knew him, from his own dear 
town of Litchfield, would be near, and 
care for him, and take his last words 
back to his mother; but to die here 
alone, no one ever knowing what had 
become of him, was more than his heart 
could bear. The scalding tears streamed 
down his cheeks as he thought of his 
mother, and his home among the green 
hills. He saw before him the little red 
house with the tall well-sweep behind 
it, the orchard, and the pasture, every 
rock and tree, all plain to his sight, and 
his mother, pale as he saw her last, 
standing in the door, as she stood then, 
shading her tear-dimmed eyes with her 
hand, and watching himas he went down 
the road. And he knew she would be 
looking down the road for him to come 
home, when he might be lying unknown, 
dead, in that far-off land. 

His young face grew sharp with the 
agony of the thought; and he cried 
aloud, “ Oh, how she will miss me ! Oh, 
how she will look for me! O mother, 
mother! And can we never meet ? 
Shall I go to heaven? How can I find 
the place my mother will go to?” Quick 
as thought, his poor wounded hand 
groped for his Testament; and he read 
passage after passage, praying the first 


tially recovering at last, he crawled toa _ real, fervent, heart-breaking, agonizing 
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prayer of his life; and the burden of it 
was, ‘Show me the way! Help me to 
see! Take away my darkness and ig- 
norance! Oh, help me, for I can not 
help myself! I am cut down, and there 
is none dzz thee.” 

Was ever such a petition offered from 
any heart in all this wide world, which 
the pitying Lord Jesus failed to hear and 
answer? Never, zever/ That is all 
the cry which the waiting Saviour needs, 
“ Help me, or I perish. Save me; for I 
can not save myself.” 

And light seemed to flash into John’s 

‘mind as it had never done before. “I 
understand, mother, I uzderstand,” 
he called aloud ; and then, scarce 
knowing what he did, he took out a 
pencil, and, beneath his mother’s writ- 
ing in the Testament, wrote the very 
words, “ I understand, mother, I under- 
stand.” 

Hardly had he done this, when there 
came along half a dozen more of the 
rebel cavalry ; and, seeing John sitting 
on the bank, one of them adroitly caught 
the little Testament on the point of his 
sword, and tossed it into the middle of 
the muddy road, then carried John him- 
self off a prisoner. 

More men passed along the road, 
trampling the precious book down into 
the mire; and at last came a Vermont 
regiment, marching wearily along, for 
they had been moving since midnight : 
and here, where there was a little shade, 
they halted a few minutes to rest. One 
of the soldiers, stooping to try to make 
his worn-out shoe more comfortable to 
his blistered foot, spied the edge of a 
book in the mud, and drew out John’s 
little Testament. He read the name of 
the town and State, and his heart warmed 
to this Green- Mountain boy ; and think- 
ing, “‘ Perhaps it will comfort his poor 
mother: if I live to go home, I’ll get it 
to her,” put it carefully in his pocket. 

It so happened that this man was wound- 
ed before many days, disabled for further 
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service, and, after a few weeks in hos- 
pital, sent home, discharged. After see- 
ing his own family, his first duty was to 
search out Mrs. Fairfax of Litchfield, and 
give her the mud-stained and torn Testa- 
ment. He knew nothing of John, or his 
fate ; but there was the book. The 
widow tenderly held it in her hand, 
while, white and trembling, she thanked 
him ; and as she did so, softly caressing 
the book, it fell open at the fly-leaf, and 
her eye caught a line in John’s hand- 
writing : — ; 
“‘T understand, mother, I understand.” 
She felt that he was dead ; for her boy 
would never in life have parted with his 
mother’s last gift; but there were his 
words, which her faithful heavenly Fa- 
ther, to whom she had committed him, 
had so mysteriously sent back to com- 
fort her. And they did comfort her. 
“My son has found his Saviour,” she 
said, ‘and, if he has gone to be with 
him, I shall see his face in heaven.” 
John’s regiment came home, but 
brought no news of him, save that the 
last any one could find out about him 
was, that he was seen sitting alone ona 
bank under a tree ; and of the truth of 
that they were not absolutely certain. 
Inquiries had been made in vain by his 
comrades: they feared he was a prison- 
er. His poor mother’s fear was that he 
was dead ; still she took some hope from 


- this, —love and hope never die out in a 


mother’s heart, —.and, in the night, she 
would often start from her light sleep, 
and run to the door, fancying she heard 
the latch lift, or his step on the stone. 
And from daylight until it was too dark 
to see, as she worked in the house or 
out, she watched the turn in the road. 
She: made the garden. herself; with 
her own hands: hoed' the: corn, and kept 
down the weeds, that, if her boy should 
come, he might find all the things neat 
and prim. The cottage was always tidy ; 
the door wide open through the day, 
and, in the evening, a lightin the window. 
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And every morning and night, aloud, and 
many times in silence, she prayed for 
him, “ wherever he may be ;”’ always en- 
treating her heavenly Father that he 
might come back to her if it was best, 
and never forgetting her thanksgiving 
that her dear boy had become a Chris- 
tian. 

Sometimes, her heart almost sunk 
within her, and her anguish was bitter ; 
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still she could trust God. And at last, 
at last, one autumn twilight, a slender, 
stooping figure in faded army blue came 
slowly up the hill. Bowed down by suf- 
fering in a Southern prison, crippled, 
but brave-hearted and thankful, —a loy- 
ing, good son, to work willingly for, and 
rejoice over, and be comforted by, — 
her soldier-boy had returned; Johnny 
had come home. 


HOURS WITH AFRICAN EXPLORERS. 


BY REV. S. J. DOUGLASS. 


THE EAST COAST. 


THE great river of the south has 
brought us on its current to the coun- 
tries bordering on the Indian Ocean. 
From a territory destitute of even the 
scantiest historical records, from tribes 
and peoples unknown till very recently 
to the world outside, from a region but 
just beginning to be understood in its 
most general physical formation and 
capabilities, we come to a sea-border 
familiar to the commerce of foreign na- 
tions, and which has something that 


may be called a history from very early’ 


times. But, though we return to more 
familiar ground, the change is hardly for 
the better. On the west, and in the 
south, we have seen that the first touch 
of foreign influence was to degrade and 
imbrute. The elevating and healing 
power did not come till afterward. The 
line of guardian cruisers, peaceful trade, 
and Christian missions, were a later gift. 
With few exceptions, the east coast 
can not be said to have received as yet 
this better boon. Its long contact with 
other nations has not, thus far, borne 
much but bitter fruit to its inhabitants ; 
but we believe that we see already the 
first movements toward the redemption 
of Eastern Africa. 

Much obscurity hangs over the first 


intercourse of this coast with the na- 
tions of antiquity. Some believe that 
the ships of King Solomon visited these 
shores for rare and precious things for 
the treasure-houses and cabinets of the 
royal ruler and naturalist. A few cen- 
turies later, it seems to be established 
that Pheenician mariners coasted along 
these lands in their circumnavigation of 
the continent ; and others followed early 
in the work of discovery. Unsatisfac- 
tory as are the particulars of these first 
voyages, it is certain that the Arabs 
from the earliest times explored and re- 
garded as their own this’ strip of coast. 
And when Mohammed put the Koran 
and the sword into the hands of his 
fiery followers, and they swept east and 
west on their fatal mission, it could not 
be supposed they would forget the Ethi- 
opic tribes on the south. Hence Arabs 
ruled the coast ; and Islamism, in name, 
was fastened upon «he yielding people. 
A new era opened, when, soon after 
Columbus’s discoveries in the West, the 
Portuguese doubled the Cape, and took 
various points, searching for the gold- 
mines of Ophir. Portugal thus came 
into collision with the Arab merchants 
and the result was large acquisitions of 
territory by the former. But her power 
has waned. Frequent and long strug- 
gles have reduced her dominions on those 
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shores to a few insignificant points on 
the coast, and a feeble but blighting 
hold upon the Lower Zambesi. 

Through all this tract between the 
back-lying ridge and the sea, many tribes 
dwell, more conversant with the ways 
of the world, and perhaps more impu- 
dent and disagreeable on that account, 
but no less truly pagans, than their breth- 
ren of the interior. The whole coast 
waits still for a true civilization. Our 
fullest acquaintance with the upper por- 
tion of it as a mission-field dates from 
the labors and reports of Krapf, Reb- 
mann, and Erhardt, beginning some 
twenty-five years back. 

Still farther north we reach Abyssinia, 
in the center of which the Blue Nile 
finds its source. Great interest in this 
kingdom has been re-awakened byrecent 
events there. Abyssinia will always be 
renowned as a seat of power, of arts 
and civilization, in the very first periods 
of history, when Egypt itself was in its 
infancy ; she, perhaps, with her sister 
States, pouring her own light and energy 
down upon that land, building cities and 
instructing in wisdom, even as her moun- 
tains and lakes are still gathering and 
pouring down the floods of the enrich- 
ing Nile. This little kingdom must 
also be remembered as one of the first 
spots in Africa where the religion of 
Christ took root ; and even now there 
are visible the traces of a great Chris- 
tian State. Here likewise, and in 
Nubia, it is believed, was planted on this 
coast the first germ of the African races ; 
whence they have spread till they pog- 
sess the land. And from the time of 
Bruce, whose splendid achievements 
here set Europe ablaze with curiosity, 
the whole has been laid open by many 
explorers. The Nile was the tempting 
but dangerous path that led to it; and 
it has been often traversed. Bruce im- 
agined, when he reached Lake Dembea, 
the source of the Blue Nile, that he had 
uncovered the fountain-head of the great 


the coast of Zanguebar. 
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river. Buta century was to pass be- 
fore that was to be achieved. The 
White Nile, the main stream, kept pour- 
ing on from its exhaustless springs lying 


.more than a thousand miles to the south. 


Research traced little by little its course, 
till at last came the crowning discov- 
eries of the last ten years. Dr. Krapf 
found in Abyssinia the greatest jealousy 
existing against foreigners, —a feeling 
fostered by the corrupt hereditary priest- 
hood, together with the Romanists. 
More recent events show that that feel- 
ing is unchanged. His residence in 
Ankober was rather barren of direct 
religious results; and he took great 
pains to inquire into the condition of 
the Gallas, a wide-spread people farther 
south, whose history deeply interested 
him. They are, by all accounts, a very 
superior nation ; and are doubtless the 
immediate parent-stock of some of the 
finest tribes in Central Africa. ‘Give 
us the Gallas,” says Krapf, “and Cen- 
tral Africa is ours.” 

It was the lot of this missionary and 
his colleagues to be stationed, finally, on 
They made 
some impression, gathered a few con- 
verts, and admired greatly the beautiful 
country with its plentiful stores ; but the 
Arab influence was strong, and the jeal- 
ousy of the natives great. Still, theirs 
was not labor in vain. The land was 
defined, the relations of the natives with 
the Arabs better understood ; and there 
were indications that some had tasted 
the waters of life. 

Going on to the south as far as Natal, 
the coast tribes even are but imperfectly 
known, and almost no efforts have been 
made by Protestants’ to seek them out. 
The English Universities’ Mission on 
the Shirwa resulted in untimely disas- 
ter. Romanists have forsaken the field; 
and the native knows the foreigner only 
as a slave-driver and an extortioner. 
The consequence is, he himself is blood- 
thirsty and treacherous. That he is not 
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cowardly is shown by the fact that he 
js able to dictate to the white man ; and 
the Portuguese hold their place by suf; 
ferance only, at the price of a yearly 
tribute levied on them by wild Zulu 
tribes.- 

It seems incredible that this should 
be the state of things on a coast in con- 
stant intercourse with nominal Christian 
nations for three and a half centuries, — 
a period reaching back to the discovery 
of America, and including the rise of 
a mighty nation. There is but one ex- 
planation. The slaver has driven out 
the lawful merchant-ship ; and the native 
mind has been debased, and rendered 
hostile and savage, by the inhuman 
traffic. This, more.than all else, — more 
than rugged, harborless shores, or inhos- 
pitable climate, — has sealed up Africa, 
on the west and east, from the blessed 
light of God’s love. 


THE EQUATORIAL INTERIOR. 


We come now to a section but just 
being explored, but toward which the 
eyes of the world have been directed 
from remote antiquity. Many pages of 
this magazine would not suffice in which 
to enumerate in the briefest manner the 
origin and failure of expeditions direct- 
ed hither. In more recent times, the 
Egyptian government, many private 
travelers, and the Romish missionaries 
at Gondokoro, have all aided in the work. 
The inquiries of Krapf and his brethren, 
when in Zanguebar, pointed very defi- 
nitely to a small area within which the 
long-sought sources must lie. Examine 
a late map, and remember, that, ten 
years since, we were utterly ignorant of 
the region west of the snow-clad peaks 
of Kenia and Kilimanjaro. In 1858, 
just as Livingstone had returned to his 
second series of discoveries, Major Bur- 
ton, with Capt. Speke, left Zanzibar for 
the interior. Far inland he came upon 
a large lake called Tanganyika, im- 
bosomed in its northern end among 
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lofty mountains, which bend in a cres- 
cent around it. This settled many con~ 
jectures ; but the lake apparently had 
no connection with the Nile. On their 
return to the coast, Speke, leaving his 


‘leader sick at Kazé, went north, and 


found a broad sheet of water, which he 
named the Victoria Nyanza. Convinced 
that its outlet was to the zorth, he felt 
that he held in his hand the key to a 
glorious discovery. But there was no 
time to explore farther then. In 1860, 
he comes back with Grant ; and together 
they make their way around the west 
side of the lake, cross a large feeder 
rising in the mountains on their left, 
and come around the northernend. Af- 
ter fording various runlets, and pressing 
through much swampy land, Speke finds 
at last the main channel, the Bahr el 
Abiad, the veritable White Vile, flowing 
out of the lake. It was a proud day. 
He and Grant possessed a secret shared 
by no man of European extraction in 
the whole world, —one which twenty 
centuries had longed to grasp. It only 
remained to follow the river down to 
make the proof complete ; and this they 
did. 

Next follows Baker, who, accompa- 
nied by his young wife, branched off - 
from the river to the west before reach- 
ing the equator, and found there also 
a great body of water of unknown di- 
mensions, connecting with the Nile, and 
forming its second chief course. Very 
properly, he named it the Albert Nyanza. 
Already Petherick, leaving the river 
much lower down, had gone far out to 
the west through a region of marshes, 
and thence struck south, nearly reach- 
ing the equator in the country of the 
Nyam-Nyams. Along the line of the 
equator, too, Du Chaillu, from the west 
coast, had crossed the Crystal Moun- 
tains, and come out into the dense for- 
ests of the interior. Still farther south, 
Livingstone had touched the great king- 
dom of Londa, which extends far inland 


- fatal. 
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toward the lakes. Thus these lines 
from different sides all point to the cen- 
ter of Ethiopia, and combine to lay 
open the very heart of the continent. 
It is intensely exciting to watch this 
rapid disclosure of the well-kept secrets 
of that land; and, froma religious 
point. of view, we certainly can not re- 
gard with indifference the first introduc- 
tion to the world of new and powerful 
heathen races. 

But what of this new region? Is it 
worse, or better, than we have seen? 
Does it add to our hope for Africa, or 
discourage expectation? Listen to 
Capt. Speke’s account, who long made 
his home on Victoria Lake. Amid the 
utmost profusion of earth’s bounties, 
and in a climate of remarkable salubrity, 
considering the position on the equator, 
he found tribes living under powerful 
and well-systematized governments, 
such as can be found nowhere else in 
Africa, — people well clad in neat, white 
robes of bark, and dwelling in large, 
comfortable huts. Beef, yams, and plan- 
tains in full supply, were the common 
food. None had imagined that such fer- 
tile tracts, much less such zatious, ex- 
isted there. Drought and famine can not 
touch these lake districts. As the sun 
passes back and forth, rains fall twice 
yearly, and bring perpetual verdure. 
The earth is a garden, and the slightest 
care will give abundant results. At the 
same time, health does not suffer to the 
extent we might suppose. The appear- 
ance of the natives furnishes the best 
proof of the evenness of the tempera- 
ture in theirhome. Fevers, though they 
may attack the unacclimated, — and Bur- 
ton, Grant, and Speke all suffered in 
that way, —are not of the same malig- 
nant type here and on the east coast as 
on the west, and much more rarely prove 
But let not the reader suppose 
that making one’s way among any of 
these primitive tribes is holiday sport. 
He needs only to follow the journals of 
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travel here to be disabused of such an 
idea. Disease, exhausting marches, 
floods of rain, and overpowering heat, 
must be encountered. “ Taxation with- 
out representation ” is likewise prevalent 
to a fearful extent, as the poor sojourn- 
er’s stock of beads and brass wire soon 
shows. Offense in any way to the many 
high dignitaries is punished, not, per- 
haps, with death to the intruder, but by 
delays and annoyances such as no civil- 
ized man can well bear; but, if he is 
wise, he remembers, as should we, that 
he is dealing with chz/dven, — races in 
their infancy, — with whom curiosity 
and petulance, and desire for the novel 
products of the white man’s skill, are 
expressed without reserve or a thought 
of importunity. Into these attractive 
districts, the Arab trader and his agents 
have already forced their way: and it 
was the great fear of Capt. Speke, as 
it must be of all of evangelical faith, 
that, unless our missionaries soon occu- 
pied the field, Mohammedanism would 
claim it ; and the grasp of that power is 
not easily loosed. 


GENERAL SURVEY. 


In the new light thus poured upon 
this continent, what must be our decis- 
ion upon its future prospects? Shall 
we say with Burton, and the very few 
intelligent travelers whom he represents, 
that there is nothing valuable in Africa ? 
nothing good in the negro? Instead of 
looking, as do they, at mere externals, 
the only just way is to seek the elements 
of character and capability both of the 
people and country. We should search 
for the: daszs of manhood and _ nation- 
hood. After weighing the united testi- 
mony of explorers of the most varied 
beliefs and prejudices, whose impres- 
sions of Africa we have very briefly 
shown in these papers, we fail to find 
any thing in the nature of the African 
races that must necessarily for @ver keep 
them out of the family of nations, and 
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debar them from closer and more benefi- 
ctal relations with the civilized world. 
A word, in conclusion, upon some pecu- 
liarities of that people. 


AFRICAN CHARACTER. 


The negro is the child of impulse. 
He is unreflecting. He is as likely to 
show the worst side as the best, and 
far more:so; for he has been oftenest 
approached in his native home in a way 
to stir the passions most deeply, and to 
smother the kindlier and more pleasing 
feelings. He has been shut off from 
companionship with the world, from its 
competitions, its mingling of ideas, its 
light and aspirations. He has for ages 
dwelt by himself. The unbroken coast 
would allow but few of the tribes to 
stand on their country’s shores, and 
beckon to the commerce of other lands. 
We can not wonder at ignorance, filth, 
sloth, vice, and.immobility engendered 
in this abnormal state. After all, some- 
thing of this is surface. The germs of 
character aredeeper. Looking to these, 
there are disclosed patience, hope, 
trust, long-suffering. The glowing trib- 
ute once paid by Prof. Shedd * to the 
African race is true, and will be true, 
though in thousands of cases it seems 
to be contradicted. There zs within 
that race a groundwork of vigorous 
moral vitality, needing only to be purified 
by grace to become beautiful in its out- 
goings. It has shown likewise self-pos- 
session where others would have thrown 
off all restraint. It has shown religious 
susceptibilities unsurpassed by any other 
on earth. No heart is warmer than the 
negro’s, no nature more fervid and pas- 
sionate than his, none responding more 
quickly to the touch of love and sympa- 
thy, none grasping with greater ardor 
the simple truths of revelation. The 
sun pours its own intense life into his 
veins, —a life often hidden, but never 
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extinguished. Undera slumberous sur- 
face exist the fierce fires of passion. 
An aspect of stolid indifference hides, 
often, keen observation and true infer- 
ence. A mask of folly conceals shrewd 
calculation and strong common sense. 
Is it undue credulity to believe that there 
is a part for a nation built of such ma- 
terials yet toplay in the world? Africa, 
cleansed of her impurity, — all that is 
gross washed away, all that is good de- 
veloped, —may at length stand up strong 
in what we have termed her weakness, 
and dominant where we had believed 
her subdued. 


AFRICAN PAGANISM. 


With many varieties of form, a gen- 
eral sameness in native religious belief 
everywhere prevails. So unlike other 
pagan lands, there are no temples in 
heathen Africa. The jungles of India 
are full of sacred shrines. Yucatan 
holds uncounted ruins of sacred edifices 
in her thick forests. Ethiopia has nei- 
ther; and she has nothing, so far as we 
know, that we can call a mythology. 
Her sacred rites are few and simple. 
Fetichism may be said to be the under- 
lying form of all paganism here. A 
stone, a bit of wood or horn, the most 
trivial object, is endowed in irnagination 
with protective or healing powers; and 
the possessor reposes full faith in its 
efficacy. Amulets or charms are conse- 
quently universally worn along with the 
metal rings and other fantastic orna- 
ments that deck their owners’ neck and 
limbs ; but yet the power of the evil eye 
and of secret spells, and the supposed 
presence of the spirits of the dead, keep 
all in dread, as well the lordly Mandingo 
as the crouching’ Hottentot. Very low 
is this form of idolatry. There are, in- 
deed, some thoughts raised a little higher 
than this ; a very indistinct conception 
of a Supreme Being entering the dark- 
ened intellect, and taking different forms 
among different tribes: but most of the 
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religious sentiment of the untutored Af- 
rican centers in the /e¢zsh, the magician, 
and the vain-maker. The name of God 
is often the same as that of heaven; 
their thoughts being unable to reach be- 
yond the visible skies. In the East, the 
sun, the rain, and other natural sources 
of blessing, are styled God. Necessa- 
rily, where the notions of a Supreme 
Being are so feeble, little moral influence 
can result from the belief ; and hence we 
find the African, in this respect, in al- 
most utter darkness. The Gallas pray 
earnestly to Wake: the Batoka chiefs 
were wont to offer up prayers and sac- 
rifices to the Barimo beside that mighty 
cataract whose thunder is perpetual, and 
whose mists the bow of peace ever 
crowns: but neither service avails to 
lead them away from sensuality and 
blood-thirstiness. They are heathen ; 
and heathen they must remain till the 
Bible enters to enlighten. 


EVANGELIZATION OF AFRICA. 


We are assured, from our brief survey, 
that that land is not destitute of many 
qualities essential to future prosperity. 
Are there deserts? They are offset by 
thousands of square leagues of as fertile 
land as the earth can boast. Are there 
few ports? They are not wholly want- 
ing; and inland steam-communication 
will one day facilitate transportation. 
Are there malarious districts? On the 
other hand, there are sections as health- 
ful as any to be found. Are the rivers 
obstructed by rapids? We have like- 
wise seen thousands of miles of naviga- 
ble water in the interior. There the 
lakes are inland seas , and the banks of 
mighty streams await the presence of 
cities and the busy stroke of the paddle- 
wheel. Are there harsh and uncouth 
tongues ? The Sichuana and other dia- 
lects are copious and simple to an extent 
that gives them no mean rank beside 
civilized tongues. Are there groveling, 
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deeply vicious tribes? There are also 
nations needing only education to take 
a respectable stand among men. In all 
this, do we not look too constantly at 
our own interests alone? That land is the 
Africaws. God is holding it in trust 
forhim. A dusky race, — not the lowest 
tribes ; no, a regenerate nation born of 
the intermingling of the nobler stocks, 
but still a dark race, — we believe, shall 
It is fitted for the blacks, 
a land as mysterious and peculiar as the 
people themselves. It is ours to open 
it to civilization, to Christianize, and 
then leave the event in the hands of God. 
“Love and the truth” has been given 
as a motto for the Church as regards the 
mingling races in ourownland. “ Love 
and the truth”? must be the motto under 
which we enter Africa. We shall not 
then seek to rob her, or exterminate her 
people. Her gold and gems, her ivory 
and fruits, will be regarded as the open 
treasury out of which, in fair exchange, 
she buys blessings, —not the coveted 
hoard which she must guard at the peril 
of her life. We want the white mission- 
ary to guide in laying the foundation- 
stones. We want the Christian white 
trader and explorer to familiarize to 
honest trade. We want the white fam- 
ily to find a home on the bracing high- 
lands or in the fruitful valleys there, 
and make the domestic relations sacred 
before a heathen people. And we want 
too, in due time, the d/ack laborers from 
America — taught in our schools, grad- 
uated at our seminaries —to carry the 
gospel to their own race. 

Let the geographer glory in and press 
forward his work. Let the traveler go 
forth and collect his stores. Let. the 
merchant and the colonist watch every 
opening. It is right. Let, only, the 
disciples of our Lord be as active, as 
zealous, and Ethiopia shall, ere long, 
stretch forth her hands unto God; yea, 
she shall find her Lord and Saviour. 


MOTHER’S WORK; OR, THE EDUCATION OF THE HEART. 


BY MRS, ELLIS, AUTHOR OF “THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND.” @ 


CHAPTER IV. 
COURAGE, MORAL AND PHYSICAL. 


LOOKING at the prevailing tone of 
society, it would appear, on a superficial 
view, that never was courage, or rather 
daring, more fashionable than in the 
present day. Many of the outward 
characteristics of absolute boldness are 
now stamped even upon the young and 
the fair of the gentler sex, upon their 
dress, their mode of speech, their amuse- 
ments, and their habits of life ; while, in 
accordance with this manifestation of 
taste, the éc/at of having accomplished 
a daring exploit would seem to be a 
crowning glory with others. 

It is of little use for those who think 
and act more rationally to speak with 
contempt of the folly of any particular 
course which fashion or public taste 
may be taking. While they sit apart, 
exempt from the folly themselves, the 
tide sweeps past them, gathering its 
thousands as it goes, and they are left 
alone, or left, perhaps, to the brother- 
hood of a few moralizing sages, whose 
voices of reproof are unheeded by the 
hurrying throng. 

The setting-in of this tide of public 
taste — for one can not call it opinion — 
has, doubtless, some origin deeper and 
more serious than its outward manifes- 
' tation would seem to indicate. 

No one item of that which goes to 
make up the prevailing tone of public 
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taste in these matters has sprung up of 
itself, or is now existing alone. A sin- 
gle specimen of any extreme of fashion, 
struck off in a moment by individual 
fancy, would excite ridicule, and some- 
times horror. But these things grow, 
combine, and swell, and flow in one 
direction, until a certain uniformity of 
character is produced, such as, in the 
present day, I think, may be fairly des- 
ignated the bold. 

Much, then, might be supposed to be 
gained on the side of moral as well as 
physical courage by this tone of public 
taste, only that boldness does not always 
spring from courage. There is a bold- 
ness which arises from absence of feel- 
ing, from ignorance of how much is 
risked, from weakness rather than 
strength of intellect ; just as a child, or 
a very ignorant person, might mount 
a vicious horse. This would be bold- 
ness ; but there would be no real cour- 
age in the act, because the rider would 
be ignorant of the skill required in 
managing such a horse, and of the al- 
most certain disaster that would ensue. 
Courage’ only deserves the name when 
the danger is seen and understood, the 
risk appreciated, and when the object to 
be gained is considered worth what both 
are estimated at. © 

A bold look and manner have become 
almost proverbial as the mask worn 
by cowardice. Such are the signals 
hung out by bravado. Real courage 
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makes no sign. It bides its time; but 
the occasion finds it always prompt and 
willing. 

The extremes of fashion and of pub- 
lic taste are subject to the general law 
of excess and reaction. Within «the 
recoliection of many of us, the fashion 
for women was to be delicate and senti- 
mental, while a dandyism displayed it- 
self in the other sex which might assume 
any extreme except that of being too 
manly. We have certainly a great ad- 
vantage in having got rid of these, and, 
with them, a large amount of affectation 
not very likely to find a place in public 
favor for some time to come. Indeed, it 
would be ungrateful not to recognize, in 
the tone of social feeling and manner in 
the present day, the absence of affecta- 
tion both in literature and conversation. 

This present extreme of boldness 
may, no doubt, be in some measure at- 
tributed to reaction ; but there is another 
cause working at the root of our social 
tendencies of a much more serious na- 
ture. It is that hunger and thirst for 
emotional sensation, which, I believe, 
has much to do with the dashing air, 
and the general readiness for action, 
especially for enterprise, which the bold 
look of our youth would seem to indi- 
cate. That sensational writing which is 
so often and so justly complained of, is, 
I think, the result rather than the cause 
of this tone of mind and habit, though 
both work together in producing the 
manifest effects. 

It requires but little acquaintance with 
the youth of the present day fo see that 
sensation is the thing most desired. Re- 
spectable society does not afford the 
excitement of base and hideous crime, 
consequently those who pine for this 
luxury must seek it in books ; and the 
frequent reading of such books not only 
produces an unhealthy appetite for more, 
and for worse, but it naturally produces 
also a general indifference to the hei- 
nousness of crime, and a boldness in dis- 
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cussing topics of this kind without a 
shudder, such as can sgarcely fail to 
produce boldness in general, — boldness 
in conversation, looks, and manner. 

So far as boldness can be made to do 
good service, the mother has certainly 
this instrument ready to her hand in the 
training of her child. But, as already 
said, boldness is not courage ; and be- 
sides this, there are two kinds of cour- 
age, — courage in acting, and courage 
in enduring. It is for the latter that 
moral courage is most needed ; and it 
is under circumstances requiring this 
kind of courage that we find the truest 
heroism. 

The extent to which modern civili- 
zation has reached in providing indul- 
gences for the body and amusements for 
the mind, under every condition of life, 
would seem to have left but little need 
for the exercise of our powers of endur- 
ance, only when aroused by those calam- 
ities which not unfrequently cross the 
path of luxury, and make shipwreck of 
abundance ; and these are indeed such 
as make strong demands upon the moral 
courage of all classes of society. 

That peculiarity of character which 
gives the stamp of indomitable energy 
to the English as a nation gives also to 
individuals a large amount of restless- 
ness, and even discontent, under circum- 
stances of continued inaction. Excess 
of luxury does not operate as a sedative ; 
rather the contrary, as the history of 
nations or peoples far gone in a state of 
personal indulgence sufficiently proves. 
Hence, out of an extreme amount of 
bodily ease and convenience, where the 
means of enjoyment without effort are 
more than abundant, there arises an un- 
satisfied want which nothing but action 
can really supply. 

On the other hand, excessive work, 
or strain of one particular kind, as cer- 
tainly excites a desire to rush off, during 
the moments of relaxation, to something 
entirely different in its nature from that 
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which constitutes the daily employment 
of the hard worker. It may be that the 
powers of calculation alone have been 
exercised during many hours of the day, 
or the attention may have been fixed 
upon some fine or difficult mechanism 
from morning till night, and from day to 
day. But this is not enough for the 
human worker. He has other faculties 
living and throbbing within him, and all 
demanding food and exercise. Man is 
not a machine, nor yet a horse or a 
mule, that he can be driven to his daily 
task, and kept for ever within a narrow 
round of unchanging toil, without some 
rebellion of the heart, some outburst of 
those feelings which make up the natural 
life of man. Long habit, or the weari- 
ness of a life of constant toil, may bring 
him to this; but youth, especially edu- 
cated youth, must have something, either 
in real life or in fictitious representation, 
to excite emotion, to touch the dormant 
affections, and to stir the stagnant blood. 
’ Hence, whether in a condition of in- 
action, or in one of overstrained action 
(the two extremes into which society 
may now for the most part be divided), 
there is the same want. To the idle 
and luxurious there is that which Byron 
so well described as his own case, the 
“want of something craggy to break 
upon ;” to the busy and over-worked 
class there is the want of scenes and 
events, whether real or imaginary, in 
which passion is displayed in rapid, for- 
cible, and even tremendous action. 

How to prepare a child, whether boy 
or girl, for this state of society, is, in- 
deed, a serious question; and yet it 
must be done, and done by the parents, 
or those who act for them. Other edu- 
cators will think they do well if they 
sharpen and excite to the highest work- 
ing pitch those faculties which will be 
wanted in after-life, in order to help for- 
ward this system of rapid progression. 
Or they will think they do well with the 
non-working class if they go on with the 
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old routine method which has so long 
been considered the best, indeed the 
only kind of education for ladies and 
gentlemen. But the satisfaction which 
such teachers may derive from a faithful 
performance of their task after this 
fashion can have nothing to do with the 
parents’ duty — the parents’ higher, 
holier, happier task —in educating the 
heart of the child, in making the home 
a school for the education of the heart ; 
so that it shall receive impressions day 
by day, and hour by hour, which will 
insensibly strengthen into principles of 
conduct. In this way, the teaching of 
the parents will make the real character, 
while the teaching of others will only 
sharpen the faculties of that character 
for action. 

Out of all this apparent confusion 
arises a distinct need for moral courage. 
How many a miserable defaulter would 
never have laid his hand upon the money 
that was not his own if he had not been 
living beyond his means, from want of 
moral courage to let ‘his friends, his 
neighbors, and the world know that he 
was poor! Howmany a family has been 
brought into disgrace, and covered with 
reproach, in consequence of the father 
not having sufficient moral courage to 
tell his wife and children that he was a 
bankrupt! Nay, how large a portion of 
the severest calamities of life are attrib- 
utable to this want,—the ruined confi- 
dence, the broken trust, affection alien- 
ated, and wounds inflicted, which noth- 
ing in after life can ever heal! 

On the ther hand, how much of that 
which we esteem as most noble in hu- 
man character and conduct, upon which 
we most rely as safe and sure, arises out 
of the right exercise of moral courage ! 
Christian life especially demands this, — 
to stand and to stand fast, to fear noth- 
ing that man can do, to be established 
on a rock, and, amid all the billows and 
storms of this uncertain world, to have 
the unshaken confidence which hears 
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only the prevailing voice, “It is I, be 
not afraid.” 

In the whole course of human life, 
with its insidious temptations, its star- 
tling changes, and its disastrous events, 
there is nothing more needed by youth 
than moral courage. This can only be 
attained through the concurrence of va- 
rious causes, and the application of vari- 
ous means. I am not speaking of a 
constitutional courage, which may be 
either moral or physical, or both. In 
many cases, this courage is the natural 
result of a small degree of sensibility 
to pain. The child who is extremely 
sensitive to pain may have quite as 
much natural courage as the other ; but 
he does so dread the pain that would be 
likely to follow his courageous act, that 
he hesitates, and perhaps shrinks from 
doing it. 

In this way, lamentable mistakes are 
sometimes made in the treatment of the 
young, especially at school, where there 
is little time or opportunity for personal 
acquaintance with individual character, 
or for the application of a different kind 
of discipline to any peculiar case. The 
sensitive child, under terror of conse- 
quences, is sometimes tempted to de- 
ceive, — it may be to tell a lie, though at 
the same time hating deception and 
falsehood as much as, perhaps more than, 
the boy who has not the same amount 
of natural sensitiveness to suffering and 
pain. 

Even as regards bodily pain, there is 
reason to believe that certain constitu- 
tions suffer much less from the same 
cause than others. It is not always be- 
cause of greater fortitude that an opera- 
tion is borne with less appearance of 
distress by one person than by another. 
The weaker cases, both of mental and 
bodily conformation, are peculiarly those 
which demand early and judicious man- 
agement in the education of the heart, 
as carried on at home. 

But the excessive devotion of a ten- 
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der-spirited mother not unfrequently 
defeats her own purpose, by substituting 
the ease or enjoyment of the present 
moment for the ultimate welfare of her 
children. It requires, indeed, a consid- 
erable amount of moral courage on the 
part of the mother to cultivate moral 
courage in her child. If the courage of 
endurance be the object to be attained, 
the child must learn to wait, perhaps 
to suffer; that is, to suffer a smaller 
evil for the present, for the sake of a 
greater good in the future. How can 
the tender mother bear to see such suf- 
fering, especially when the means of 
alleviation are so abundant ; and when 
a thousand amusements or inventions 
for the distraction of thought are within 
her reach ? 

Physical courage, as already said, be- 
longs chiefly to the animal part of our 
nature, and depends very much upon 
bodily structure, or upon certain physi- 
cal conditions, such as health or disease. 
To feel habitually the want of physical 
power, will naturally and reasonably 
produce a want of physical courage ; 
while, on the other hand, robust health, 
and a strong muscular frame, will as 
naturally produce courageous action. 
Where this kind of courage exists in a 
high degree, the work of the educator 
will be that of directing to its proper 
and to noble uses. It is a powerful en- 
gine, and may do great harm, or it may 
do great good. In the common uses 
which occur in ordinary life, it may re- 
lieve _in distress, assist in difficulty, 
rescue from oppression, and, in short, 
render many of those acts of service to 
humanity for which opportunities are 
continually offering to those who are 
both able and willing to be useful. It 
will also, on behalf of its possessor, 
give strength to his arm, certainty to his 
tread, and energy to his action, wherever 
a gredt enterprise has to be undertaken, 
or a work of difficulty and danger stead- 
ily carried out. When this great agent, 
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combining bodily strength and physical 
courage, has never been disciplined, or 
directed to laudable purposes, it degen- 
erates into audacity, insolence, or worse. 

This useful instrument — the animal 
courage of her child—the mother may 
cultivate, where it is deficient, by many 
combining means. Open-air exercises, 
especially riding; being intrusted with 
the care of animals, so as to take part 
in tending and managing them; being 
often placed in new circumstances, and 
called upon to help others, rather than 
made the receiver of help; but, espe- 
cially, being taught, in all cases of ex- 
traordinary venture, that the end is worth 
the risk, — these, and a thousand other 
means, all tending to the accomplish- 
ment of her purpose, will occur to the 
mother who is bent upon making her 
children brave, and who is herself con- 
vinced that the personal ease or comfort 
of the passing moment is of very little 
value in comparison with the gaining of 
that great good; for it is a great good, 
both to men and women, to be truly 
brave, — brave in a right cause. 

After all, it is just the keeping of some 
desirable end in view, which will prove 
the surest means of promoting both 
moral and physical courage. A brave 
man does not stop to remove all the 
obstacles that lie in his way. He 
marches over them, tramples them down 
as dust beneath his feet. He does not 
even see them, as a coward would, be- 
cause his eye is fixed upon the point 
which he is bent on gaining. Even the 
delicate woman knows no fear when her 
affections bear her on, through other- 
wise appalling dangers, toward some 
object dearer to her than life’ It is the 
point to be gained, the object, the end, 
which makes the true courage; and in 
this direction the mother’s work lies 
open to her hand. 

It is not an easy work. Perhaps no 
truly great work is easy ; but it is a glo- 
rious work, because it consists in form- 
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ing a true estimate in her own mind of 
what is really worth doing and daring. 
The education of the head must help here, 
as, indeed, it must always ; otherwise the 
daring of the child may grow into a 
vague or wild enthusiasm. It may rush 
upon impossibilities, and so make ship- 
wreck of power. The head must make 
the necessary calculations as to time 
and means, relative circumstances, and 
probable results ; but the heart must be 
at work as well. It must be .forcibly 
impressed, nay, absolutely filled, with 
desire after the object to be attained. 
It must admire it, love it, live for it. 

No mere instruction in the way of that 
which we understand by learning or in- 
telligence can ever awaken this intense 
feeling. It arises out of quite a different 
portion of human character — out of that 
which I have called the heart, because 
of its vital warmth, its fervor in the con- 
templation of a good action, or in the 
conception of a grand idea. It is that 
which answers, “Let me go,” when 
there is a proposal for rescuing the op- 
pressed; or, “JZ will come and help,” 
when there is a cry of suffering; or it 
acts, and makes no sign, except by flash- 
ing eye and firmer tread, when there is 
a gulf of danger to be passed, and a 
chance, a hope, that safety for many may 
be secured by the risk of one. 

It seems to me that all the greatness 
of which our nature is capable arises 
out of a proper estimate of what is 
great and what is little in human life. 
And what a glorious lesson is this for 
the mother to employ herself in teach- 
ing !— most glorious when it embraces 
eternity as well as time. 

A moral courage formed upon this 
basis, even though imperfect in itself 
and in its operations, because of our 
imperfect perception of what is essen- 
tially best, would be the greatest boon 
which parental teaching, enforced by 
home influence, could bestow upon a 
child, —a courage that would strengthen 
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him to do right and to dare the conse- 
quences, esteeming them as nothing in 
comparison with doing the will of his 
Father in heaven, This is the mar- 
tyr’s courage. Only with us it is wanted 
for the common groveling, unostenta- 
tious affairs of daily life, that we may 
be as brave when called upon for an act 
of simple honesty, for standing by the 
down-trodden and despised, for deny- 
ing ourselves that we may help those 
who are more needy, for speaking the 
truth before God and man, for uphold- 
ing the right, and doing it, —as brave as 
if we were led forth a public spectacle 
to perish at the stake. 

There are many martyrdoms. in this 
life besides that of burning. There are 
martyrdoms alike unpitied and unseen. 
No memorial marks the spot where the 
heart alone has bled, where the spirit, 
not the- body, has rendered up the sac- 
rifice. For such, there must be a prep- 
aration, and not less so for walking 
silently and unobtrusively amongst man- 
kind after the ministry of suffering has 
been sealed. 

These, however, are things for the 
mother to ponder in her own heart. It 
would not only be unwise, but cruel, to 
begin the education of a child other- 
wise than with bright and happy pros- 
pects. Living in a moral atmosphere of 
healthy enjoyment is one of the surest 
means of promoting the growth of a 
healthy moral courage. A diseased mind 
is seldom consistently courageous. It 
has its seasons of misgiving, of suspi- 
cion, of uncertainty ; but a happy youth, 
knowing no fear but that of doing wrong, 
enlivened by hope, cherished by kind- 
ness, always encouraged, this is the kind 
of nurture most likely to promote the 
growth of a steady, consistent, and noble 
courage. 

As the bodily frame is made strong 
and vigorous by healthy exercise under 
favorable circumstances, by boisterous 
and exultant play, by laughter and mer- 
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riment, and by ten thousand happy 
means of deriving enjoyment from fa- 
miliar and wholesome sources, so it is 
being prepared in the sunshine for meet- 
ing the storm without flinching when- 
ever it may come. Thus the heart of 
youth should be kept cheerful, the feel- 
ings buoyant, and hope ever on the 
wing. The world will do the work of 
repelling and repressing. The opposite 
work should be done at home, and, if 
possible, it should also be done at school. 
In education, generally, there should be 
less repression, and more incitement, 
than we often find; less don’¢, and more 
do. 

Indeed, the moral training of the 
young is almost universally regarded too 
much in a negative point of view, too 
much as a system of avoidance. Intel- 
lectual training is conducted in a positive 
manner. The intellect is stimulated, 
helped forward, tested in its progress 
and attainments, practiced over and over 
again in doing what has to be done well, 
until a higher degree of excellence is 
attained, conducted onward, step by 
step, as strength and capability increase, 
and then openly rewarded. 

If the training of the heart, with all 
its treasury of motives and desires, were 
conducted upon this plan, who shall say 
what beneficial results might not ensue, 
especially from holding always before 
the eyes or youth great and glorious 
purposes, — purposes of moral worth, 
instead of those of merely material value ? 
The world is perpetually holding up the 
latter, with every enticement which world- 
ly wisdom, society, fashion, and public 
taste can devise. The world is ever hold- 
ing out its promise of wealth, of personal 
indulgence, of influence, honor, and fame. 
There is this vast and widespread power 
to work against, when we try to set be- 
fore the eye of*youth a higher standard 
of excellence, a class of objects and 
purposes more worthy of pursuit. We 
have, then, to speak of the unseen, the 
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immaterial, and, to some extent, the un- 
regarded, such as kindness, generosity, 
truth, honesty ; and we have to invest 
these with a certain kind of glory, in 
order to make them supremely attractive. 

No single individual, striving ever so 
faithfully, can do this to the extent which 
the necessity now existing for a higher 
standard of morals so urgently demands, 
because the force of public opinion, 
when not only spoken, but acted out in 
all the transactions of daily life, is the 
greatest of all human forces; and this, as 
already said, is engaged on the side of 
material good as the highest, or rather 
the most to be desired. 

But if no single individual working 
alone can do this, each can do his part. 
A combination of mothers, parents, en- 
lightened educators — enlightened in the 
highest sense —might surely bring about 
a happy change by working at the root 
of the whole matter, —the true founda- 
tion of character. 
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And that such work will be owned and 
blessed of God, there can be no cause to 
doubt, because it is not only in accord- 
ance with his will, but, in the hands of 
Christian parents, it is guided by contin- 
ual reference to that will. Itis a blessed 
thing to work expressly with means which 
he has himself put into the parent’s hand 
for the holiest uses and the highest ends. 
To this work we do not bring any instru- 
ment which is unfit for Christian service 
after conversion of the heart to God. 
Kindness will be wanted then, and love, 
to exemplify that union which Christ has 
made the test of discipleship with him, 
and obedience to his commands. Truth 
will be wanted then, to keep inviolate the 
majesty and purity of God’s holy law; 
and courage will be wanted then, to fight 
the Christian warfare with unflinching 
faith, and to walk with steady purpose of 
soul through all the trials and temptations 


of this mortal life. Leisure Hour. 
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THERE are many ways of making chil- 
dren happy, and, by wise means and 
timely thoughts, winning them from 
peevishness and mischief, that, indulged 
in year after year, will, sooner or later, 
lead them into habits difficult to over- 
come, causing regret and suffering on the 
part of both parent and child. 

A single fact will exemplify my 
meaning. Sitting with a friend, one 
afternoon, we were interrupted suddenly 
by her daughter, a bright child of five 
years, who, with a handful of common 
field-flowers, came running to the moth- 
er’s side, exclaiming, with mingled 
eagerness and diffidence, “ See! mam- 
ma, these ave beautiful: I picked them 
for you.” The manner of the little girl, 
and the peculiar emphasis, suggested to 
me that she had not always found her 
offerings received as she desired. 


The mother, without. noticing her, 
continued the conversation; and as I 
listened to one, and watched the other, 
I was painfully affected by the patient 
sigh of the waiting child, and the look of 


anxious desire upon her- face. The 
mother’s eye at last followed mine. 
“Well, sis, what now? Oh, dear, 


dear ! child: will you be for ever litter- 
ing up the house with your weeds? 
Indeed, I can’t have it. ‘There! Let 
them all go, and don’t bring another 
one into the house. Play with them out 
doors all you like.” 

“They ave pretty,’ answered the 
grieved child with some spirit; and the 
tears brimmed over as she saw the cher- 
ished blossoms thrown from the window. 

“So they are, pet,’ answered the 
mother. “But you know they litter up 
the house, and make work for mamma. 
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Now run away and play, like a good 
girl.” 

She obeyed ; but the sensitive nature 
had been rudely repulsed: and the 
grieved spirit told how bitter was the 
shock in the bowed head and lingering 
step as she went out again to her flowers. 

For a moment, I could not speak : my 
heart was sore with this great wrong the 
child had received at the hands of her 
mother. Myown childhood, made bright 
and beautiful by the wise forbearance of 
that dearest earthly friend, came before 
me as a picture; and I determined to 
show this young mother a page of it, 
that might be to her a word in season. 

“ Shall I tell you a story of my child- 
hood that has just occurred to me?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, indeed: I do so like facts of 
long ago!” she replied with her usual 
eagerness. 

“T remember, when I was as old as 
Nellie, I used to take the most exquisite 
delight in gathering from the meadow 
near our old home, and along the banks 
of a shallow brook that ran through it, 
buds and blossoms of every kind, like 
those just brought toyou. I can remember 
every one, — violets, innocents, dande- 
lions, and the tall meadow grass. They 
were, to my childish imagination, the 
most wonderful things of earth. Did I 
gather them for myself? No, indeed ! 
there would have been no joy in that; but 
for mother, my sweet mother, with her 
gentle smile, and sometimes, to be sure, 
her look of perplexity, that I always 
interpreted as a fear that the fragile flow- 
ers might wilt too soon.” 

“What did she do with them?” asked 
my friend with a blush. “ Sent them 
flying from the window, I warrant, as I 
do Nellie’s.” 

“ Not once,” Janswered. “She never 
refused to take them, even though they 
might be nothing but the dried stalks of 
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last year: they were accepted and treas- 
ured, at least, until 1 had forgotten them 
myself. I have since heard her say that it 
at times caused her trouble and annoy- 
ance to do so ; but itmore than repaid her 
to know that the long hours I spent in 
searching for these offerings were keep- 
ing me from mischief, and filling my 
heart with the purest happiness. Dear 
mother, the flowers of earth can only 
be strewn upon her grave now ; but the 
memory of her tender love, of her win- 
ning smile of thanks, as I day after day 
littered her room, will never pass away. 
Each day it became a new joy; and if, 
perchance, a strange blossom could be 
added to the collection, how my young 
heart would bound, sure as I was of 
my reward, — her appreciative smile and 
kiss!” 

“Poor Nellie! 
grieved.” 

“T know she was,” I answered. 
“ Throw down your work, and let’s find 
her, and pour the balm of consolation on 
the bruised heart by praising her pet 
weeds.” 

“Tm afraid you’d make the child 
morbidly sensitive,’ was the laughing 
reply as we rose. " 

“No. Id only make her happy, and 
help her to keep the sensitiveness she 
has. Children should be sensitive to 
a mother’s praise or rebuke ; and the 
mother should be wise in administering 
either. The world will brush away the 
peach-bloom soon enough.” 

The next time I saw my friend, she 
exclaimed merrily, “ You’ve made me 
trouble enough with your story of the 
weeds and dried stalks. See there!” 
She pointed to a vase filled with dande- 
lions and apple-blossoms, whose white 
petals were scattered over the neat table- 
cloth. 

“Ah, that looks pretty !” I answered 
joyfully. 


I’m afraid she was 
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BY MRS. H. E. BROWN. 


CHAPTER XII. 
TO MARSEILLES. 


PACKING the trunks for a journey 
south: and how should they go? By 
diligence, through the heart of the coun- 
try, traveling by day and night until 
they reached their destination? No: 
that was too tedious for Mrs. Rolfe and 
Lilian to be thought of for a moment. 
They must go by rail to Chalons, down 
the Saone to Lyons, then down the 
Rhone to Avignon, whence the railroad 
again would take them up, and convey 
them to Marseilles.. Thus the journey 
was studied out by their maps and guide- 
books, and the plan was carried out. 
What they saw that-was new or strange 
on the route, Mrs. Rolfe ‘told in one of 
her letters to Mina; and I shall take the 
liberty to copy that as I find it. 


“ Well, darling, to resume my story. 
Thursday morning found us in those de- 
lightful French railroad cars again, bound 
for Chalons-sur-Saone ; that is, Cha- 
lons on the Saone River, in distinction 
from another town of the same name on 
the Rhone. It took us eleven hours 
to make the journey ; but it was a 
very pleasant one. Mr. and Mrs. Stuart 
were with us, and the country was very 
fine, quite hilly; so that the scenery was 
constantly changing. The towns are 
all built in the valleys, and every 
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inch of soil upon the hills is culti- 
vated. As we went farther south, we 
found the hills all devoted to the vine- 
culture, up to the very tops. The vines 
grow like peas, supported by sticks, and 
are all, at this season, pruned and 
propped for the next crop. Every little 
village has its church, almost always 
built on the top of a high hill, as though 
the people thought the higher the church 
the nearer heaven.* The schoolhouses 
were not quite soconspicuous. You know, 
in traveling at home, we can not pass 
through a village without noticing the 
meeting-house and the schoolhouse. 
That is one great difference between 
America and Europe. If schoolhouses 
were more common here, the . people, 
would be more enlightened and free. 
“When we reached our journey’s end, 
father and Mr. Stuart left us to ride to 
the hotel in the omnibus, while they went 
ahead to secure accommodations. There 
were a number of American people be- 
sides ourselves on the train; and it was 
very nice to have some one who knew 


* The ancient heathens always chose the mountain- 
tops for their temples, because they thought the gods 
loved to dwell in eleyated places, and even on the 
highest summits of the mountains. You know we 
read in the Bible of idolaters who sought the “high 
places” for their worship. They wanted to get up 
where the gods-loved to dwell. And this shows one 
point in which Romanism resembles the old Pagan- 


ism ; for these churches are all Roman-Catholic places 
of worship. 
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how to manage, to secure good rooms 
for them. It happened that we had in 
company a Princess Somebody, and she 
was fat and fussy. She had thirteen 
trunks, two dogs, and a courier or ser- 
vant. When we arrived at the hotel, we 
only had to walk up stairs to our rooms ; 
but the fat old princess was puffing and 
blowing and blustering and _ scolding 
away, because the Yankees had got all 
the best rooms, and she, with her no- 
bility, her money, and her bundles, must 
go up into the third story. It was quite 
an amusing scene. 
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“T wish you could-see the old inn in 
which we slept that night. It is said to 
be the oldest hotel in Europe ; and Lillie 
said she believed it must be the oldest 
in the world. We went up a long circu- 
lar flight of stone stairs, leading to a cor- 
ridor around an open square or court, 
which we concluded must be the stable. 
The bedrooms opened upon this corri- 
dor. Ours was very large, with a stone 
floor ; and every thing in it was cold and 
stiff as marble. There was nothing 
pleasant or comfortable about it; but 
we were strangers and pilgrims, tarrying 
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only for’a night, and we would not grum- 
ble. Before we went to bed, we sung, 


“Tm a pilgrim, and I’m a stranger,” 


and talked a little of our heavenly 
home; and made up our minds that the 
best way to get along under the many 
troubles of life is to be cheerful and 
brave, and to keep looking forward with 
hope and joy to our journey’s end. 

“We had to bid Mr. and Mrs. Stuart 
good-by before we went to bed ; for they 
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were going on in another direction, and, 
as we were to leave very early next 
morning, we should not probably see 
them again, That made us feel more 
sorry than any thing else. 

“The servant awakened us at four 
o’clock, and we prepared for our journey, 
and then repaired to the balcony of the 
house, which was right on the river, and 
from which a short flight of stairs would 
take us into the boat. But the boat had 
not come along yet ; and so we walked 
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about the lower part of the house a little, 
and were much interested in our survey 
of the kitchen. It was a small room, 
with an immense stove, something like 
our range, which stood in the center, 
and almost filled up the apartment. I 
was pleased to see how abundantly this 
kitchen was supplied with apparatus for 
cooking, ancient and modern ; and every 
thing was neat as waxwork. The cop- 
per kettles, boilers and saucepans, of 
every size and shape, shone like gold, 
and the tins were bright as mirrors. 
The French are a very neat people, 
and are very nice in their cooking. 

“But the boat came, and we got in. It 
was crowded with passengers, most of 
them going to Nice and other cities for 
the winter. The boats on the river are 
long and very narrow, —not more than 
twelve feet wide ; and the chimneys are 
so made as to lower and bend when they 
pass under the bridges. This amused 
Lillie very much. We passed under a 
good many bridges, most of them built 
of stone. They have to be so strong to 
withstand the strong current and the 
freshets in springtime, which often bring 
down large masses of ice and rock from 
the mountains. 

“We arrived at Lyons about noon. It 
is here that the Saone and the Rhone 
join. The city is built on both sides of 
these rivers, and has nine bridges over 
the one, and six over the other. We 
could distinctly see the Alps from here, 
and Mont Blanc, with his snowy head, 
soaring far above all. We were a little 
homesick here; for it is a dreary, dismal 
old place. There are silk manufactories 
in the city ; but we had not time to visit 
them ; and, as we were very tired, we 
went to bed early, and forgot our dis- 
comforts in sleep. How nice it is that 
we can go to sleep, and forget our trou- 
bles sometimes ! 

“We had to take the boat at five 
the next morning. It was a sunny day, 
and our sail down the Rhone was 
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very pleasant : we shall not soon forget 
it. We had people of all nations on 
board. There was one dear little Ger- 
man baby, three months old, bandaged 
on a pillow, in a basket made on pur- 
pose, just like those little toy babies you 
see at home in the shop-windows, and 
as our Indian papooses are strapped to 
their cradles. Poor little thing, it could 
only move its head ! 

“There are hills and mountains all along 
this river on both sides; some of them 
covered with snow, and all cultivated as 
far up as they possibly can be. Where 
the rocks are bare, not having soil 
enough to root a vine, baskets are placed 
full of earth, and vines planted in them. 
There are villages in little green nooks 
between the hills ; and, in some cases, 
the peasants live in caves in the sides of 
the mountains. And Lillie saw castles 
to -her heart’s content. On the most 
rugged and inaccessible points of the 
rocks, these old Roman towers stood, 
partly in ruins, and made the scene very 
picturesque. 

“ We reached Avignon at noon, in 
time to get a good dinner, which we 
needed much. We had time to rest 
there a little, as the cars did not leave 
until six in the evening. In this hotel 
there was’a reception-room, or parlor, 
as we have at home, —the first we have 
seen since we landed. Jasmines were 
in bloom in the court-yard in front ; and 
I gathered a spray for you, darling. I 
make it a point to get a flower or sprig 
from every place I visit, which I put in 
a little herbarium to bring home. 

“‘ When we were again snugly settled in 
the cars, it was dark ; and Lillie and I 
were so tired, we dropped asleep, and 
knew nothing until father waked us, to 
get our first sight of the Mediterranean. 
We were just emerging from a tunnel, 
and the full moon was shining cleat and 
bright upon its blue waters. ‘ What 
funny things maps are!’ exclaimed 
Lillie, after she had gazed upon the 
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beautiful scene for a few minutes in si- 
lence. I suppose she was thinking how 
the Mediterranean Sea looked upon the 
atlas, and how very different it seemed 
now as she actually beheld it. 

“ And now we are in Marseilles, and 
have had a*good night’s rest, so that we 
all feel better and brighter to-day. And, 
while Lillie and father have gone out to 
look round the city a little, I write up 
the letters to the dear, dear ones at 
home.” : 


CHAPTER XIII. 
LAST DAYS IN FRANCE. 


Wuo do you think was at the hotel 
where our travelers stopped in Mar- 
seilles? Who but the famous Abd-el- 
Kader, and his suite, consisting of forty- 
two persons! He had eight wives, ten 
children, and numerous attendants. 
This Oriental family pleased Lilian ex- 
ceedingly. She had been much interest- 
ed in his history, as her father had re- 
Jated it to her when they stood before 
that great picture in Versailles, and now, 
to be living under the same roof with 
him, was, in her thought, quite a dis- 
tinction. She had numerous opportuni- 
ties of seeing him ; sometimes meeting 
him on the stairs, sometimes getting a 
sight of him as he sat at the table with 
his generals and officers. She had a 
fancy, when she first heard of him, that 
he was like a wild Indian, or some other 
uncivilized creature; and her admira- 
tion rose with her disappointment when 
she beheld a man elegant in person, in- 
tellectual in expression, refined, graceful, 
and fascinating in his manners. 

“Who would have thought he was 
such a gentleman?” said she to her fa- 
ther. “Isn’t he splendid? Ineversaw 
such beautiful eyes in my life. And he 
eats with a fork like anybody.” 

Father laughed. “My dear, you run 
away with the notion that nobody knows 
any thing but an Englishman or an 
American. Abd-el-Kader is the son of 
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a king, belongs to a distinguished family, 
and is highly educated. He has studied 
and traveled a good deal.” 

. “ He has name enough,” said mother, 
“to distinguish him. Let me see if I 
can remember it all.  Sidi-el-Hadji 
Abd-el-Kader Oulid-Mabiddeen. EI- 
Hadji means ¢he holy, because he is 
such a devotee in the Mohammedan 
religion, and has made a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Mabiddeen is his family name.” 

“Yes, his family is renowned in the 
East, and he has distinguished himself by 
his attainments and his bravery. And 
I doubt not he has learned a good deal 
during his captivity in France,” re- 
marked father. 

“You say he isa Mohammedan: then 
he is a heathen, isn’t he?” inquired 
Lilian. 

“ Not exactly, my dear. A heathen is 
one who is unacquainted with the true 
God, and worships idols. The Moham- 
medan is a follower of a false religion. 
He believes in God, and, in a certain 
way, professes to worship him, but does 
not believe in Christ the Saviour. Their 
sacred book is called the Koran, you 
know, and is a strange mixture of good 
and evil.” 

“JT should like to talk with him, fa- 
ther, and see what he would say about 
religious things ; or, at any rate, I would 
like to talk with some of his eight wives.” 

“You would doubtless find them very 
ignorant, my child. Eastern women 
are only the slaves of their husbands. 
They aré not taught to read and think, 
as the women in Christian countries are. 
Oh, my dear child ! you don’t know what 
a privileged little girl you are. If you 
had been one of Abd-el-Kader’s children, 
although he is so elegant and brave a 
man, and so esteemed and beloved, as 
he is said to be, among his people, you 
would never go to school, nor probably 
see a book. You would have no Bible, 
no church, no dear Sunday -school 
teacher. Your life would be dark, dark 
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indeed. Be thankful, Lilian, that God 
has so favored and indulged you.” 

“ T am thankful, father ; indeed I am.” 

“ And I, too,” said mother. “ Think 
of all we should have lost if we had be- 
longed to such a people and such a re- 
ligion !”” 

“ That first general of his is the hand- 
somest man I ever saw in my life,” said 
Lilian ; “and how funny he acts! He 
wll come to the dinner-table ; and, 
when they send for him to come back, 
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he laughs, and won’t go. Why do they 
send for him, father ?” 

“Because it is against their rules to 
eat at a public table, or, in any social 
manner to mingle with ladies unveiled. 
Have you seen any of the women of his 
family yet?” ‘ 

““T have,” said mother; “I met one 
of them in the corridor to-day. She had 
a large cotton sheet thrownover her head, 
which covered her whole person, and a 
servant was leading her. Some of the 
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children I saw also; and they are beau- 
tiful. I will tell you, Lillie, what gives 
their eyes that peculiar languishing look 
which every one notices. When the 
children are very young, they let in a 
rim of black just under the eye; and 
they also ornament the hands, by insert- 
ing, in the same way, a line of red and 
blue around the finger-nails. These are 
considered marks of distinction. Madame 
Campani told me a good deal about them 
to-day, and she wants you to see them.” 

The next morning, Lillie was gratified 
by a home sight of this Moorish family. 


Two of the servants were engaged in 
washing ; and what do you think they 
did with the babies meanwhile? They 
tied them up in large aprons, and hung 
them around their waists, pushing them 
round a little to the side, so the soap and 
water shouldn’t spatter in their eyes, 
poor little things! The babies were very 
quiet, doubtless used to such treatment. 
Other of the older children were walk- 
ing up and down the corridors with their 
attendants ; and some of the women too 
were taking exercise in the same way. 
They were all dressed in loose robes 
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of white cloth, — in some cases not very 
white either. The gentlemen wore the 
same sort of flowing garments, but made 
of white cashmere. Their robe is calleda 
grec-a-pote. The head is always covered 
with a thin hood of muslin; and, when 
they go out, they draw up the cap of the 
grec-a-pote. 


Great crowds of people hovered about 
the hotel continually, in hope of getting 
a sight of the famous general, so that it 

was really inconvenient for our travelers 
to goinand out. They braved the throng, 
however, for the sake of seeing some of 
the celebrities of the city. One morning, 
they sallied forth with a guide to ascend 
Mont Bonaparte, which rises very ab- 
ruptly behind the city, and which affords 
a fine view of the place, the harbor, and 
the sea beyond. The summit is crowned 
by an old Roman tower built by Julius 
Cesar. It is now a fort, and has a 
chapel connected with it, full of antique 
pictures and relics. They went up to 
the belfry to see the great bell, which 
weighs two thousand pounds ; and then 
went down to the court, to look into the 
awful dungeons where the Inquisition 
once imprisoned the. poor heretics. 
They have not been opened in fifty years, 
and the dust of many.a wretched victim 
doubtless rests there. Here they had to 
stop a few minutes to talk ;-for Lilian 
wanted to know all about the Inquisi- 
tion. 

“JT have read about it often, father ; 
but I never quite understood what it 
was.” 

“Tt is the Roman-Catholic court, in- 
stituted for the purpose of trying and 
punishing heretics.” 

“ And who are heretics ?” 

“ Those who differ from them in reli- 
gious belief.” 

“ But perhaps they might be right, and 
their church wrong.” 

“The Roman-Catholic church never 
allows that. One of the articles of their 
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faith is, that the pope is infallible ; that 
is, can never make a mistake: and what 
he decrees, all the members of the church 
must believe, whether they understand 
it, or whether it seems right to them or 
not.” 

“Why, father, how dreadful!” ex- 
claimed Lilian. 

“Yes, my child, such is the tyranny 
of this church, that no one is allowed to 
think and judge for himself. And, in 
former years, this tribunal, the Inquisi- 
tion, inflicted the most terrible tortures 
upon those who differed from them in 
opinion, or in any point of worship. Every 
kind of horrid death was invented for 
their punishment. They were built up 
alive in walls of stone or brick, and left 
to perish. Some were broken on the 
wheel; the joints and limbs of others 
were torn apart by the rack; or they 
were cast into such deep and noisome 
dungeons as these.” 

“ Father, don’t tell me any more, 
please. It is the worst thing I have 
heard yet. Ill protest, as Luther did. 
And, oh! I am so thankful that I was 
born and brought up in a better religion. 
When we have talked about the Roman- 
Catholic religion before, it seemed silly 
and ridiculous to me ; but this is: horri- 
ble!” And Lilian turned away with a 
look of pain, which did not entirely pass 
off while they examined the curiosities of 
the chapel. The man in waiting asked 
if the party wished to “confess.” If so, 
he would call the priest, who lived half 
way down the hill. Mr. Rolfe playfully 
asked him, “ Comdzen ?”” — How much? 
The man replied, that the price was ac- 
cording to the quality of the sin to be 
confessed. Upon which, Lilian turned 
to her father with a look which said as 
plainly as words could have done, 
“ Another of their absurdities.” 

From the chapel they went up to the. 
tower, where an old man and woman 
lived, probably to show the place to vis- 
itors. It wasa desolate place for human 
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beings to be in; and yet this old woman 
lived there with her very old father, in a 
stone room, with scarcely any light ; and 
the little furniture they had as cheer- 
less and antique as the place. The door 
by which this apartment was entered 
was the original door, hundreds of years 
old. It was only about four feet high, 
and built of beams and planks at least 
two feet thick. The mystery was, how 
these poor old people could open and 
shut it. And yet, in the midst of this 
desolation and gloom, our travelers per- 
ceived the perfume of hyacinths ; and 
saw on a little bench, before the one nar- 
“row window, some of the finest blossoms 
they had ever beheld. 

“The French people, if they are ever 
so poor, will have something tasteful and 
beautiful about them,” said Mrs. Rolfe. 
And there was;no flower in her collec- 
tion that she valued more than the sweet 
white hyacinth-blossoms given her by 
the old woman in the tower. 


“ What an old place this seems to be!” 
said Lilian, as they walked through the 
streets of the city on their return. 

“Yes,” said father, “founded six 
hundred years before Christ; and he 
was proceeding to give a history of the 
ancient town, when he was interrupted 
by a sudden exclamation from the 
child. 

“Do see there, father! do look! See 
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LITTLE Elsie Hunter came home one 
bright Sunday morning, with a face as 
bright as the sunshine. It was her first 
day at Sunday school, and every thing 
had been so new and delightful that she 
had a great deal to tell her mother, to 
say nothing of the library-book, the pa- 
per full of pictures and:stories, and the 
beautiful merit-card, which she had to 
show her besides. 
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that old woman leading a cow up to that 
door! Isshe going to take the cow into 
the house?” And Lilian stood still, watch- 
ing with great amusement the doings of 
the old woman and the animal; father, 
meanwhile, looking. on with a smile. 
The door of the house opened, and a tidy 
little servant appeared with a stone jar 
in her hand, which she handed to the 
owner of the cow; and the two chatted 
and laughed while the warm milk, “fresh 
and sweet, and pure and white,” streamed 
into the stone jar, until it was quite full. 
The tidy little servant retired within the 
house, and the old woman and cow. 
moved on to the next door, where the bell 
was rung, and the same operation re- 
peated. 

Lillie’s amusement at this droll per- 
formance was unbounded. 

“That is the way people are served: 
with milk here, Pinky,” ‘said father. 
“ Don’t you think there is an advantage 
init’??? : 

“ They are sure it isn’t watered, at all 
events, ”laughed Lillie. ‘“ But, dear me! 
don’t they take the longest and hardest 
and drollest way of doing things over 
here ?” 

“They need a little of our Yankee in- 
genuity and thrift, it seems to me,” said — 
mother. 

But Lilian never tired of laughing at 
the way the milk was served to custom- 
ers in Marseilles. 


SAMARITAN.” 


BRADLEY. 


“So you like Sunday school?” her 
mother said smiling, as Elsie ran into 
her room. 

“Oh, ever so much!” was the eager 
answer. 

“Well, put away your things, and then 
come and tell me all about it.” 

So Elsie took off her hat and gloves 
and sacque, and laid them away in their 
proper places. Then she brushed her 
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hair, and put on a clean white apron, 
and was all ready for a nice talk. Mrs. 
Hunter had been ill, and was not yet 
well enough to go to church. So she 
lay on her sofa and listened to Elsie’s 
animated account of all that she had 
seen and done at Sunday school. 

“It was so nice!” was her conclusion 
to every item of description. “You 
ought to have heard how they sung, — 
even the little tots of things in the in- 
fant classes! Oh! and they have such 
pretty names — the classes do. Every 
one in the school has a name of its own ; 
but I don’t like ours so well as some of 
the others.” 

““What’s the name of yours?” asked 
her mother. 

“ The Good Samaritan,” said Elsie ; 
“and the one next to ours is The Olive 
Branch, and there is another called The 
Rose of Sharon, and The Carrier Dove, 
and The Little Cross-bearers, and The 
Star of Bethlehem, and ever so many 
more. I wish our class was The Rose 
of Sharon, or the Little Drops of Dew ; 
that would be so much prettier!” 

“TI like The Good Samaritan,” said 
her mother. “It is what I would like 
to have my little daughter be herself.” 

“ But how can I, mamma?” 

“Oh, in many ways. The opportuni- 
ties will come if you look out for them. 
Don’t you remember about the poor man 
that fell among’ thieves, and how the 
priest and the Levite passed by on the 
other side, but the Samaritan came and 
bound up his wounds and saved his life ? 
~ You can’t do exactly that, of course ; 
but you can be watchful and willing to 
help people in trouble. Sometimes you 
may only be able to feel sorry for them, 
to give them a pitying word, or a kind 
look ; but even that is often a great com- 
fort. Then again you may be able to 
give real help, or do a real service. It 
all depends upon the willing heart and 
unselfish spirit. The Samaritan had 
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these ; he did not stop to think whether 
the traveler was a good man or bad, 
whether it ought not to be somebody 
else’s business to look after him, or how 
much trouble it was going to give him- 
self. He only saw the poor man in 
need, and he went straight to help him. 
And that is what I want you to do al- 
ways, and why I like the name of your 
class : because it will remind you.” 

Elsie liked it better herself, in this 
view of it, and made up her mind that 
she would try to fulfill the meaning of 
the name whenever she could. It was 
not long before an opportunity occurred 
to test her good resolution. 

An excursion was arranged for the 
Sunday school, and Mrs. Hunter al- 
lowed Elsie to go, her teacher having 
promised to take special charge of her. 
They went on a large steamboat up the 
Hudson river, and landed at Tarrytown. 
A gentleman owning a beautiful coun- 
try-seat in the neighborhood had al- 
lowed them the use of his extensive 
grounds, and their picnic was a very 
pleasant affair indeed. They had tables 
under the trees, spread with all the dain- 
ties that could be thought of; cake and 
ice-cream abounded; lemonade flowed 
without ceasing; currants and raspber- 
ries, cold chicken and custard, pies and 
sandwiches, were heaped up in profusion ; 
so that all the little Olive Branches and 
Dew-drops and Cross-bearers, and so 
on, were surfeited with good things. 

There were other pleasures besides 
eating. The kind owner of the grounds 
had had swings, and see-saws, and gym- 
nastic rings and ropes, put up in many 
places for theiramusement. There were 
croquet-lawns, too, which they were al- 
lowed to use, and a battery for playing 
ball; and those who did not care for 
games found it very pleasant to wander 
over the beautiful grounds, through the 
shady wood with its ferns and wild- 
flowers, and down the wild ravine 
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spanned by rustic bridges, where a 
noisy brook tumbled, foaming and fret- 
ting, over mossy rocks. 

Elsie Hunter thought she had never 
spent so pleasant a day, and she was 
sorry when the big bell rang which was 
the signal for all the scattered groups to 
come together and prepare for going 
home. But the trees were throwing 
level shadows on the grass, and the sun- 
shine growing red toward its setting ; 
so she knew it was time for them to 
leave the pretty place, and she ran on 
with her companions to obey the sum- 
mons. Three or four children were with 
her, and they had all been playing in the 
woods, beyond the ravine, at some dis- 
tance from the meeting-place on the 
lawn. Being so far off, they were a little 
afraid of being left behind ; so they sped 
across the bridges and through the 
shady ramble in great haste ; all but El- 
sie, at least. Crossing the first bridge, 
she had heard the sound of a child cry- 
ing, and looking down, they all sawa 
little girl on the rocks below, who seemed 
to be in trouble. She did not belong to 
their school, for she had no badge, and 
Elsie’s companions were not inclined to 
stop and inquire into her grief. 

“She’s one of the village children, I 
dare say,” an older girl suggested. 
“ She’s scratched her arm on the rocks 
below, maybe, but we can’t stop to pity 
her. We'll be left, if we don’t hurry 
on.” 

“She might be lost,” said Elsie, un- 
willing to leave her so; and she leaned 
over the bridge and called down to the 
child to ask her what the matter was. 
But she was a little creature, not over 
six years old, and her sobbing prevent- 
ed them from understanding her words, 
though she tried to answer. 

“We can’t stop here all day,” cried 
the other girls impatiently. “The boat 
won’t wait, and we'll certainly be left. 
Come.on, Elsie.” 

“Not till I see what’s the matter,” 
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Elsie answered resolutely, with a sudden 
remembrance of “the good Samaritan.” 
“1 can’t leave her so, if I do get left.” 

“ Well, you can’t expect us to wait for 
you, if you choose to be as silly as that !” 
the girls answered, and without further 
parley they all hurried off, leaving Elsie 
alone on the bridge. She did not hesi- 
tate in her purpose for that, but ran 
along the edge of the glen, until she 
found a place where she could descend 
the rocky bank safely. In a few min- 
utes she was beside the little girl, and 
had found out the cause of her distress. 
She, too, had come up from the city on 
an excursion, — an Irish picnic party, ap- 
parently, for the child was an unmistaka- 
ble “ Biddy.” Her mother had come 
with her, but little Nora had lost sight 
of her in some way, and straying off in 
the woods had got separated from her 
party altogether. How she found her 
way into these private grounds she 
could not tell, nor what way to go to find 
her own people again. And Elsie, who 
was as ignorant of the country as her- 
self, could not tell her. There was no 
time to think about it, either, and only 
one thing to be dene, which was to take 
her up to the lawn, and see if any of the 
teachers or “marshals” could devise a 
plan to get her back to her friends. 

So she helped her up the rocks, the 
little thing hushing her sobs, and yield- 
ing to Elsie’s direction’; and then they 
both ran as fast as they could toward 
the meeting-place. There the classes 
were already formed into order; the 
steamboat bell was ringing, and Elsie’s 
teacher was looking in great anxiety for 
her charge. Her first words to the child 
were a little impatient : — 

“How could you linger so, Elsie, and 
give me such a fright for you?” and 
when she saw the helpless little creature 
with whom she was burdened, she felt 
greatly perplexed and worried, even 
while she acknowledged that Elsie had 
done right to bring her. 


“ASK, AND IT SHALL BE GIVEN YOU.” 


“You couldn’t desert her, of course, 
poor little thing! but we’ve no time to 
find her friends ; we’ve not a minute to 
lose in getting to the boat. We'll have 
to bring her with us, that is all.” 

So it was done; and Elsie took the 
little thing under her wing and comforted 
her all the way down to the city. It 
was not the pleasantest office in the 
world, for the child was not pretty or 
interesting. She was shabbily dressed, 
she had cried till her face was streaked 
with dirt and tears, and many of the 
girls of her own party were unkind 
enough to laugh at “ Elsie Hunter’s little 
Biddy.” But the thought of the good 
Samaritan, and a thought that went 
deeper still, of the dear Saviour who 
had held up this example to teach us 
“our duty to our neighbor,” made El- 
sie strong to perseverein her good work. 
She took little Nora down stairs and 
washed her face and smoothed her hair ; 
she fed her with cakes and almonds that 
had been given for her own eating, and 
she comforted her with the hope of find- 
ing her mother when they got to New 
York. 

And this hope proved true ; for when 
they reached the dock, a rough-looking 
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Irishman stood by the plank, eagerly 
watching the passengers as they left the 
boat. When he caught sight of little 
Nora, he gave a shout, and the child 
rushed to him with a scream of delight, 
—‘“It’s my daddy! it’s my daddy!” 

“Sure, an’ your mother’s after losin’ 
her sinses about you! What was it ye 
did wid yerself at all, at all?” Elsie 
heard the man say. And then she was 
hurried on with the throng of children, 
and had no time to speak to her again. 
She found out afterward that the boat 
upon which Nora had come up had left 
Tarrytown while Nora was still straying 
in the glen. The mother, having, other 
children with her, had been obliged to 
go; and she had been almost crazy in 
her distress. But the father coming to 
meet them when the boat arrived had 
thought that she might have been picked 
up, possibly, by the Sunday-school ex- 
cursion, and so waited for the other 
boat, — with what success we have seen. 

As for Elsie, she had, with her moth- 
er’s loving approval, the happy conscious- 
ness of having done something to please 
Him who gives to us all the lesson of the 
good Samaritan, andthe command, ‘Go 
and do likewise.” 


“ASK, AND IT SHALL BE GIVEN YOU.” 


“ WHEN wz7// it be seven ?” sighed lit- 
tle Dora, as her father crossed the pas- 
sage from the dining-room to his study, 
and closed the door of his room. His 
little daughter wiped away the tears. 
She had wiped away a good many that 
afternoon. 

Dora had no mother. It was Aunt 
fanny who made her pretty little dress- 
es, took tender care of her when she was 
sick, and told her pleasant stories when 
she was tired or unhappy. And all 
this was done with such fidelity and 
patience as many mothers do not show. 

But Aunt Fanny alone would have 


spoiled her. She was very indulgent to 
all little children. When she looked in- 
to their future she was filled with com- 
passion. “ Poor little things !”’ she used 
to say, “they’ll have a hard time of it by 
and by if they live, and, if they caz take 
a little comfort now, I mean they s/a//.” 

It was well ‘that Dora’s father had a 
word tosay. His little daughter was most 
precious to him, and he could not con- 
sent that she should be spoiled, either 
for hts or her present comfort. For this 
reason he kept her with him as much as 
possible, and little by little he taught 
her.to keep watch over herself when he 
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was not near. And so strong was the 
sympathy between father and child, so 
loving and ready the obedience she ren- 
dered, that her father was often puzzled 
to know whence this loveliness had its 
root; whether it was simply fondness 
for him, or something stronger and deep- 
er than this. ' 

But the little feet would stumble some- 
times, and the little will was strong. So 
it was to-day. Dora had been perverse 
and sullen to such a degree, that even 
Aunt Fanny was compelled to appeal to 
her father. Nota moment did the little 
girl hesitate to obey his word, though 
she showed what it cost her to subdue 
herself, by a sudden outburst of tears 
that would not be controlled. She heard 
the sentence that banished her from the 
study for the afternoon, and then her 
father was gone. Half days and whole 
days she had sometimes spent happily 
by herself; but that was impossible zow. 
The afternoon was long and wearisome ; 
but it was spent at last. Tea-time was 
over, and Dora was alone again, with her 
little Bible in her hand in readiness for 
the evening reading. 

When the time came at last, and she 
heard the first stroke of seven, she sprang 
to the door, and had crossed the passage 
and seated herself at her father’s feet 
before the clock ceased striking. Her 
father was writing when she entered, 
and did not at once look up. When he 
did, and smiled upon his little daugh- 
ter, she answered him with tears. Yet 
as she felt his hand upon her head, she 
was comforted, and the tears were dried. 

Then she opened her Bible, and began 
to read: “Ask, and it shall be given 
you ; seek and ye shall find.” 

“Ts that all ¢rwe?” said her father, 
when she had read a few verses. 

“Yes, sir,” she answered promptly. 

“Do you know that it is, and believe 
it all?” 

“Why, yes, father,” she answered 
with some surprise. “TI believe it.” 
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“ Now tell me what you have asked 
for to-day ?” 

“ You mean when I prayed, don’t you, 
father ?” 

VCS, 

“TI don’t exactly remember,” she an- 
swered slowly ; “but I suppose I asked 
God to take care of me, and make me a 
good girl: I always do.” 

“Has he done it?” 

“J don’t know,” she replied with a 
downcast look. 

“ Have you been a ‘good girl’ to- 
day?” he asked again. 

“No, sir,” she answered more readily, 
looking steadily into the fire, while the 
large tears stole down her cheeks. 

“ And yet you asked God to make you 
one. He has told us to ask and receive. 
Has he then broken his promise to you, 
my little girl ?” 

“No, sir,” she answered tearfully ; 
“but I can’t understand it very well.” 

“Do you want me to explain it to 
you?” 

“Oh, yes! I wish you would, father,” 
she said wearily, leaning her head against 
his knee. 

“You are tired,” he said, taking the 
child in his arms. 

“ No, I am not tired,” replied the lit- 
tle girl, hiding her face ; “only I can’t 
help crying.” 

“In the first place,” said her father, 
after a little pause, “you must never ask 
for any thing which you do not want.” 

“No, I never do,” was the ready an- 
swer. 

“You think so, I suppose,” said her 
father ; “but I am afraid that God sees 
that the desire is not always so strong 
as it ought to be. Do you remember 
where you went when you left your room 
this morning?” 

“Here: I came here, father.” 

“And you remember what you came 
here for?” 

Oh, yesi!?” 

“And can you remember any thing 


“ASK, AND IT SHALL BE GIVEN YOU.” 


else you have asked me for the past 
week?” 

*“ Yes, I can remember something ev- 
ery day ; but not every thing, of course.” 

“ Now, tell me, my daughter, which do 
you want most, — the things you ask God 
for or the things you ask of me?” 

Dora did not have tothinklong. How 
sorry she was to own the truth, even to 
herself! Ashamed to speak, she kept 
silence ; but her face answered for her. 

“God knows,” said her father, “just 
how much you want the things for which 
you pray. He will never give you any 
thing just because you ask it with your 
lips, if your heart does not ask also. 
Many little children knelt in their rooms 
this morning, and asked God to make 
them gentle, loving, and obedient, and 
then rushed away to be selfish, quarrel- 
some, and disobedient. And thus.many 
grow to be men and women, and never 
offer one prayer that God can answer, 
because they never veally pray.” 

“ Doesn’t God ever give us any thing 
without our asking ?” said little Dora. 

“Not the des¢ things, my child: re- 
member that. He has given you many 
good things to show you how much he 
loves you. And he wishes to do more 
for you than this. He will call you his 
own little child, and lead you in the 
right way, and bless you every day, if you 
will only ask him. But my little daugh- 
ter does not ask him, — not with all her 
heart.” ; 

“O, father!” said the child, bursting 
into tears, “I do ask sometimes: I know 
Ido. Some days I really want to obey 
auntie, and do right all day long; and I 
say so in my prayers.” 

“ How is it with you then?” said her 
father. 

“Why, sometimes it is a great deal 
easier,” said Dora, brightening.a little : 
“it seems just as if God was helping 
me. And then, other times, I do bet- 
ter just a little while ; and all at once I 
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want to do something wrong, and then I 
forget all about it.” 

“Do you know why?” 

‘Noy sir.” 

“ Because you care more about pleas- 
ing yourself than about pleasing God. 
He offers to dead you; but he does not 
insist upon carrying you when you are 
not willing to be led. Then you let go 
your Father’s hand, and wander in your 
own way, like a little lost child.” 

“TI wish,” said Dora earnestly, “that 
God would make me obey him, just as 
you do.” 

“Ah! my little girl, that would not do. 
The best part of doing right is to choose 
the right. No obedience which you can 
offer God will be worth any thing in his 
sight if it does not come from a loving 
and obedient heart. _How can it be when 
his first command is, ‘Give me_ thy 
heart’? He wants that heart that he 
may make it better. haf is the way in 
which he offers to help you.” 

Dora was silent, shedding bitter tears. 
She had never felt so hopeless and mis- 
erable before. It seemed to her that she 
never cou/d consent to give God the first 
place —to Jet him work his own pleas- 
ure — in her heart. She longed to have 
her father speak again, even though he 
blamed her; but he did not. The clock 
struck eight. She feared to be sent 
away. “ Father,” she spoke up sudden- 
ly, ‘the trouble is, I don’t want to give 
God my heart.” 

“ Then he will not take it,” her father 
answered sadly. ‘ You must be willing, 
you must ask him to enterin. ‘ Ask, 
and receive ;’ there are no other con- 
ditions.” 

Another silence fell between them. 
The conflict was sore in the child’s soul. 
She was beginning to feel her need. 
“What if God should leave me to my- 
self?” she thought. She did not now wish 
to utter excuses, but to know where help 
could be found. “Is there any thing I 
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can do ?”’ she asked humbly, at length, — 
“is there any thing I caz do, when I feel 
so about it? God will not want me to 
come to hzm.” 

“You may go to God, my daughter, 
and tell him any thing that you would 
tell me. Only be sure to tell him the 
truth. He knows better than I what a 
little child like you must need, and, if you 
think I would be ready and glad to help 
you, think that Ze is much more ready, 
Ask him what you shall do. Ask him 
to help you, and to make you Jove his 
help. Come near to him as you do to 
me. Lean upon him as you do upon 
me ;” and the father drew the child to his 
heart. 

There was a long pause. Then Dora 
raised her head, and said in a broken 
voice, “I zw2d/, father, I we7d.” 

“ And do not forget,” he added, “that 
God is always ready to attend to you. It 
is right to seek him first in the morn- 
ing; but he may be found whenever 
you are in need. When you stumble, 
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lose no time in finding his hand again. 
Seek his forgiveness and help a/one, if 
you can ; but, if not, your heart may turn 
to him, and he will meet you with his 
blessing.” 

He rose then ; but, before he sent his 
little daughter away, he knelt and prayed 
for her. All that hé asked for her, her 
heart prayed for, too ; and the little help- 
less child came near to find rest in her 
God and Saviour. When her father 
bade her good-night, she could not an- 
swer him for tears; but a trembling 
happiness filled her soul. Before she 
prayed that night, or the next morning, 
she stopped to consider what she really 
wished for, and then she told her wants 
to her Saviour. Thus she began to 
“ask,” and it was “given” her; so she 
“sought ” and “found.” Every year of 
the life of faith gave her a richer inter- 
pretation of that word of God, which can 
not be fully revealed, except to those 
souls who walk with him in the path of 
obedience and trust. CiNeoHe 


FOUR PLE EUR ES. 


BY CHARLOTTE A. MEANS. 


I 


A SWEET, cherub face, 
Eyes sparkling with glee; 

Each act full of grace, 
Each motion so free: 

We gaze and we linger 
Our care to beguile, 

So winsome the ways, 

So beaming the smile; 
Thanks be to our Father 
Such angels are given, 
To soothe us, to cheer us, 
To whisper of heaven ! 
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A high, thoughtful brow ; 
Eyes earnest and bright; 
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A face full of meaning, 
All beaming with light ; 
“This life, it is noble,” 
The lips seem to say, 
“In mere idle dreaming, 
It shall zo¢ pass away ; 
A work is before me, — 
A work high and pure, — 
God grant me his wisdom 
And strength to endure!” 


III. 


The same thoughtful brow, 

The same earnest face, 
But many a conflict 

Has left there its trace; 
We read there a tale 

Of past, vanished years, 
Of high aspirations, 

Of hopes, and of fears, 
But we know that a race 
Has been boldly run ; 
We know that a work 

Has been nobly done. 


IV. 


A calm, placid face ; 
Locks white as the snow; 
Eyes looking to heaven 
With longings to go; 
The deep, furrowed lines 
Tell of many a care, 
While the lips seem to murmur 
The language of prayer: 
“My Father, I thank thee 
For all life has given: 
But, more than all else, 
For the bright hope of heaven ; 
From these fetters of clay 
I soon shall be free, 
And find sweet repose, 
My dear Lord. with thee.” 
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STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. 


FAR away from their native home are 
this mother and her little ones: stran- 
gers in a strange land, they are sorrow- 
ing for the distant country and the 
familiar faces. All the kindness that 
may be bestowed upon them elsewhere, 
though sweet and welcome, will not 
banish from their hearts that yearning 
for the place where they were born; 
that deep, constant home-sickness for 
which there is no cure away from the 
desired spot. 

And you and I are strangers and pil- 
grims here upon this earth. Our citi- 
zenship is in heaven: Our souls can 
never be satisfied with the beauty or 
the friendship or the pleasures of this 
lower world. 


The breath of immortality is in our 
nostrils ; and nothing short of eternal 
life, in the presence of God and of the 
holy angels, will give us real delight. 

We think, “ If we had this or that good 
thing, — wealth, or fame or love, — we 
should be perfectly happy.” But .the 
attainment does not bring the content- 
ment and peace that we imagined. , 

It is because of this soul-yearning 
for the distant home above, with its 
celestial joys, that are alone fitted to fill 
our immortal nature. 

We ought to rejoice in this unrest, 
that belongs to every thing here below, 
since it will cause us to set our faces 
toward that sweet home for which our 
spirits yearn. F. 


We had never aspired to adorning 
our remarks in this humble corner with 
a woodcut; but the author of “The 
Birthplace of Abraham, and 
its Traditions,” presented us 
with a bouquet of pressed 
flowers, in which we were so 
much interested, that we had 
them engraved for the readers 
of “The Child at Home ;” 
and we give them here also, 
for the benefit of those who 
feel above perusing a juvenile 
periodical. Our botany-lov- 
ing readers will at once recog- 
nize the beautiful “ maiden- 
~hair” fern. These two sprigs 
were picked from the walls of 
the Pool of Abraham. The 
blossom at the right hand is 
a crocus ; and the portion of 
a leaf on the opposite side 
belongs to the castor-oil plant. 
The other two, one a large 
yellow flower of the “com- 
posite” order, we can not give 
the names of. Our brother, 
though he has shown himself 
able to master the location of 
Ur of the Chaldees, was utterly unable 
to explain those two flowers. 

It may have been an unreasonably 
long flight of fancy ; but as we looked 
at that fern, the like of which we had 


gathered in several different localities of 
our country, and which had always been 
to us a “ thing of beauty” from boyhood, 
we said to ourselves, ‘‘ Well, the world 
is one, after all, if this little plant can 
grow where Abraham lived; and the 
race is one, and all souls are akin.” 


But we did not set this picture here 
to moralize upon it: it was only to make 
our readers feel a little more at home in 
Oorfa. 
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BIBLE RECREATIONS. 


XXIII. 
TO BE ANSWERED BY WORDS BEGIN- 
NING WITH “F.” 

1. To what animal does our Saviour 
compare a certain man? 

2. There are only three proper names 
in the Bible beginning with F. What 
are they? 

3. What virtue has made an ancient 
patriarch famous to our day? 

XXIV. 


‘4 1. What is the first instance men- 


tioned in the Bible of sending a let- 


Leis 
2. Is there an instance in which the 
tabernacle built by Moses is called a 
“temple” ? ‘ 
3. What is the first instance of unut- 
tered prayer recorded in Scripture ? 


XXV. 
OUR MEMORY CIRCLE. 


Mention, without referring to the Bi-)__ 


ble, all the places visited by Abraham. 


XXVI.— BIBLE JOURNEYS. —NO. VI. 


